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A Steam Carriage with the distance of a gasoline and ease of 
operation of an electric. 100 miles without a stop for 
gasoline or water in the A. C. A. run, May 30th, 
using 534 gals. gasoline and 6 gals. of water. 


TOLEDO STEAM CARRIAGE. 


Semi-Flash Boiler—Stored Steam—The Boiler Adopted *.7 the U. 
S. Government in Torpedo Boats—No Hand Pumping—Engine 
Encased Running in Oil Bath—Plain Bearings—“Toledo” Quality. 


Halsey Automobile Co., DMisisrpt Coleg Anieentie Gi 


¥ Both Phones. 4259-65 OLIVE STREET. 
= SOUTHWESTERN AGENTS: 3935-37-39 OLIVE STREET, 
% THE WHITE STEAM, SOLE AGENTS 
s THE WINTON GASOLINE, Electric : Steam =: Gasoline 
U. S. LONG-DISTANCE GASOLINE, $850 to $5,000 : $750 to $2,000 : $650 to ined 
THE RAMBLER GASOLINE, “COLUMBIA,” : “TOLEDO,” | hr 
“WAVERLEY.” == “MOBILE,” © = “Toledo Gasoline Car.” 
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NEW and second-hand LOCOMOBILES for sale CHEAP. Second-Hand “Mobiles,” Whites” and “Locomobiles.” 
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For Mother For Springtime 
For Sister For a Birthday 
For Sweetheart For an Engagement 
For Wife For a Wedding 






Jonnets Jo a Wife-> 
By Ernest McGaffey 


The Sweetest, Truest, Sanest Love-Utterance in American 
Uerse in the past quarter of a century. 








Printed on hand-made paper, bound in vellum boards, 
in a slide case. 
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WORLD'S FAIR WISE ONES. 





BY BUCKLES. 





HE gentleman who holds the purse strings of the 
World’s Fair is reported to have said, at a board 
meeting, held outside the corporate limits of St. 

Louis, when the law explicitly provides that all meetings 
shall be held in this city, that what the Exposition Company 
desired was nothing more than good, serviceable buildings 
for the display of various articles, and not buildings that 
would advertise the genius or skill of any architect. This 
is the truly glorious spirit of cent per cent. This is the 
idea that, in complete development, is going to give us a 
beautiful World’s Fair. Here is where Art comes in 
strong in the matter of making the World’s Fair a picture 
to be remembered of men for years. 

Give us buildings, but cut out the ornamental, is the cry. 
Make them cheap. Don’t let any artist make any building 
so beautiful that men shall praise him for his work. Odds 
bodkins, let nobody get any kudos out of the Fair but 
Smiling Dave and Red Bill. What’s Beauty got to do 
with the matter anyhow? This Fair is only a question of 
getting up a village of colossal shacks and piling a lot of 
stuff into them and then inviting the world to come and see 
an enlargement of a Franklin Avenue show-window, a 
glorified Burlington Arcade, a stupendous reproduction of 
the street fair at Belleville. Here’s a building with a 
peristyle. T’ell wid peristyles; they’re not Red Bill’s 
style. Here are pylons and propylons in a plan. Out 
with them, if they cost money. What’s this—a court in 
this structure? Not on your life. What good’s a court? 
You can have nothing shown in accourt. Cut it out. Pare 
it down. Save the coin. Don’t let an artist have any 
freedom of design. Make everything, as nearly as possible, 
just four sides, straight up and down, like the Bank of 
Commerce building. We don’t want no damned foolish 
minarets and towers and pinnacles and—gargoyles! What 
the devil isa gargoyle? Oh, yes, one of them grisly 
things to uphold roofs that look like a hybrid sprung from 
some unholy alliance between a Welsh Rabbit and a Night- 
mare. Oh no, them’s caryatides. Now, what’s the 
use of them Doric, Ionic, Corinthian columns? Make 
‘em straight and don’t put no gingerbread things on 
top of ’em. What’s that you call ’em? Oh yes, capi- 
tals. The proper way to put up a World’s Fair buil- 
ding is to make it as much as possible, exteriorly, 
like a brewery stock-house or a storage warehouse, 
or a grain elevator. That’s what. Of course, we can’t do 
exactly that, but we must cut out as much as possible of 
that folderolderee that these cultured fellows talk about. 

What do them cultured fellows know about it, anyhow? 
Ain’t none 6’ them got nothin’ in the way o’ money. They 
talk about art and perspective and a moteef in buildings. 
They should go to the booby hatch. We want buildings; 
we don’t want no dodgasted Art that’s pretty to look at. 
Lop off everything that isn’t necessary. Don’t let any 
architect, by any possible chance, put up a building the 
way he originally designed it. Hack it and mangle it, just 
to show him his place. He doesn’t know what’s what. 
He hasn’t made money on tke market. He’s oneof them 
professional fellows that goes around dreaming things 
and talking Ruskin and Browning and po’try and dropping 

gobs o’ tears because the Campanile tumbled down in 
Venice. Chase him about his business; chop his plans to 
mince meat; get him downto four walls and a roof and no 
monkey business about beautiful facades and massive 
groupings. Throw them there quadrigas into the river. 
This here Fair is going to be a business fair, and don’t you 
forget it, and we don’t wan’t no more beauty than is to be 


found in the innumerable reproductions of the gallant 
President D, R. F., in every paper in the land, on the 
stock certificates, on the admission tickets, on the special 
stamps and on the special coinage. Beauty? What the 
deuce! Isn’t D. R. F. a beaut from Beautyville? 

No siree, we don’t want any suggestions from anybody 
as to the beauty feature—unless, of course, the suggester 
stands good for $10,000, and can thus become a Director. 
But he mustn’t suggest anything that isn’t a device for 
saving money. Anybody that thinks we’re going in for 
“splendor” or “magnificence,” is off his trolley. We're 
not going to have anybody get any credit for anything, 
when we put up the money. Nobody can tell us that 
“Beauty is its own excuse for being,” because it 
isn’t. There’s no money in beauty, unless it’s 
for Madame Yale or Harriet Hubbard Ayer. It gives us a 
pain to be told that the Fair must bea picture tobe a 
success. Huh! A picture, indeed! It must be no such 
thing. We want as little picture as possible. We want 
buildings full of bales of goods, and stacks of trinkets, and 
lots of machinery. That’s the thing we’re after and no 
architect or artist is going to be permitted to “express the 
aspiration of his soul” in a building, if we can help it. 

What right has anybody to think he can suggest any- 
thing that will make a beautiful Fair, especially anybody 
in St. Louis? Ten out of nine of the people who have the 
handling of World’s Fair matters are from outside of St. 
Louis. What person in St. Louis dare even cheep a tiny, 
little cheep about the Fair when D. R. F. and Red Bill are 
running the shebang? 

They’ve made money. Therefore they know every- 
thing about everything else inthe world. They make all 
the appointments. They overrule all the committee chair- 
men. They do as they please. All news must come from 
them. All credit for everything must gotothem. The 
hundreds of stockholders are gagged. A director who 
dares rise to a question of information is insulted with a 
rebuff. The National Commission is thrown into the back- 
ground. All sorts of experts in all sorts of technical 
matters are expected to keep their peace concerning their 
specialties when the two mighty ones declare their will. 
They spend thirty or forty thousand dollars in paying 
interest on bonds that some one else ought to have paid, 
but the man who inquires about it is snarled down. They 
expend $15,000 in buying the passage of Charter Amend- 
ments, but they$ don’t deign to explain. They have no 
hesitation in ravishing the plans of the most brilliant 
architects orlandscape gardeners. They would not hesitate 
to write the inau guration ode themselves, or edit the music 
that will be written to celebrate the event. They turn down 
the scientist as well as the artist. They are truly sublime 
in their omniscience and in their universality of infallibility. 
This is as it should be. 

The gentlemen who run the Fair know it all. The 
Executive Committee has more culture than the Nine 
Muses, more light than the Seven Lamps of Architecture, 
more inspiration than France’s forty “Immortals,” more 
ability than all the members of all the learned societies of 
the world in any line of thought or action. They edit all 
the newspapers. They vise all the editorials. They 
suppress what they will and encourage the proclamation of 
the thing which is not. They send their favorites around 
the world with commissions, the chief erd of which is to 
enable the commissioners to make trips abroad at the 
expense of the World’s Fair. They make no detailed 
report of expenditures. They publish no roster of em- 
ployes. They use the Fair to smite their enemies and 
gratify private grudges. They are supreme and unques- 
tioned and unquestionable in everything. They are truly 
great men—every one of them. 

It is too bad that strangers coming to the city on 
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World’s Fair business cannot see the World’s Fair Mighty 
Ones as they see themselves or as we St. Louisans see 
them—objects of most reverential veneration—but must 
go away and laugh at them as a lot of persons who think 
they can run a World’s Fair along the same general lines 
as a church festival. It is too bad that the World’s Fair 
management strikes the traveled person, the cosmopolite, 
the connoisseur of affairs anc men as being constituted, 
mentally and morally, upon about as broad a basis as the 
intellectual giants who persecuted the Little Minister in 
Barrie’s story. 

The MIRROR here and now consecrates itself to the 
holy task of showing the unbelieving, scoffing outsider that 
it is bad form to laugh at St. Louis’ World’s Fair Giants. 
The MIRROR maintains that they are the greatest that ever 
happened, in their way. Why, some of them have even 
seen Carcassonne, and most of them have read clean through 
“Gaskell’s Compendium.” The MIRROR will stand by the 
World’s Fair magnates to the bitter end, and see that 
they are rendered justice as against all aspersions cast 
upon them by those misguided persons who think that they 
are entitled to have any thoughts, feelings or opinions when 
they haven’t got any money to put up for the privilege of 
expressing them. The MIRROR challenges the world to 
produce their duplicates in masterliness of that sort of man- 
agement which assures itself of success by the miraculous 
foresight of suppressing criticism. Ah, how the world is 
prone to ignore such true greatness as we have with us,— 
men who can actually run a World’s Fair without a site, 
men who can sublimely dare the camera fourteen times a 
day and partake of two banquets each night and listen to 
speeches telling themselves they are such a muchness as 
Do we really appreciate these men? Do we? 
Itrow not. Shame upon us that we do not make their 
opinion of themselves unanimous! 

Fe ee 


REFLECTIONS. 


never was! 


Hell-Roaring Jake 

EAVEN help us! The Globe-Democrat is going to 

H make another Schley issue over the President’s 

severe reprimand of General Hell-roaring Jake 

Smith. The man who wanted no prisoners in Samar, who 

ordered his men to kill everybody over ten years of age in 

that district, will not make a nice figure as a martyr, yet 

the fact is that Gen. Smith is punished not for his cruelty, 
but for his indiscretion in talking. 


se 
Mrs. Tesson’s Side 


THE daily papers have misrepresented the decision of 
the Federal court in the case brought against Mrs. Laura 
Tesson, by the World’s Fair people. Judge Sanborn de- 
cided that the World’s Fair could condemn Mrs. Tesson’s 
property to lease it, but he said that the World’s Fair 
could not take possession until the appeal taken by Mrs. 
Tesson had been heard in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. This means that the World’s Fair cannot take the 
lady’s property until October, at the very earliest, and 
possibly, not until December, so that so far as the Tesson 
tract is concerned, it is a long way from being a part of the 
site of the World’s Fair. It is only just to state that Mrs. 
Tesson has not been an obstructionist of the Fair. 
She was offered more than $500 an acre for a lease of her 
property by private parties. She was offered $300 an 
acre and five free tickets to the Fair, by President Francis 
for the Fair corporation. She thought the Fair should pay 
as much as another and held out for that figure. The use 
of her property, in fact, by the Fair will be a serious dis- 
advantage to the lady and so much so that she was justified 
in holding her property higher than that of some of her 
neighbors. The truth appears to be, that Mrs. Tesson 
has been rather shabbily treated by the Fair management 
in negotiations with her, even to the degree of smallness of 
copying abstracts she had had made of certain holdings 
near the Fair site, without her consent. The offer of the 


five free tickets to the Fair, is another exhibition of gener- 
osity in dealing which must redound to the credit of 
the man who made it. 


The attempt to make a lady 
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give up her property at a less figure than she knows 
she could get for it, is something contemptible, even if it 
was made upon the part of an educational enterprise with 
power of eminent domain, and it was more contemptible 
still that the lady should have been denounced in court at 
St. Paul for simply standing out for her just rights. The 
World’s Fair magnates, with a few exceptions, are very 
small potatoes 


The Useful Microbe 

AND now comes a San Francisco professor and physi- 
cian, J. P. Schmitz, and plays havoc with modern bacte- 
riology. He tells us that microbes, or bacteria, are not a 
cause, but an effect, of disease, and that no amount of 
microbe-killing will be an effective therapeutic. We are 
told that when the cells of the human body go on a strike 
and refuse to work at all, or to work properly; when de- 
composed tissue accumulates, the microbe goes to work and 
discharges its appointed duty, which consists in a separa- 
tion of anatomical and chemical elements and. furthering 
the process of assimilation into other living organisms. In 
other words, the microbe must be considered as the vulture 
of the human body. Its function is to do away with dis- 
eased, useless matter. This new theory of the nature and 
raison d'etre of microbes is also upheld by an English 
authority, a Dr. Bancock, who does not hesitate to declare 
that the whole theory of modern bacteriology is a 
gigantic mistake. Is it possible that we have been led by 
the nose all these long years by designing bacteriolo- 
gists? We have been appointing commissions to examine 
our water for microbes; we have been afraid to eat, to 
drink, even to breathe; we have spent millions of dollars 
in chasing the poor, innocent microbe and doing it to death 
as an enemy, when all the while it has been a useful creat- 
ure! Poor, deluded fools we are! We imagine enemies 
everywhere; upset the peace of our mind and worry our- 
selves to a frazzle about an infinitesimal organism that is 
never in evidence, except when there is work for it to do 
for our benefit. Away with the bacteriological experts! 
Let us eat and drink, and breathe and care nothing, though 
we be full of microbes. The more, the better for us. Let 
us go on our way rejoicing, because another scientific 


terror has been laid low. 
Ft St 
Fohn W. Mackay 


JOHN W. MAcKAy, whose death is reported from 
London, had a strikingly romantic and truly American 
career. His ups and downs were many and variegated. 
A poor Irish lad, he arrived in New York,in 1831. He 
started out in life as a newsboy in New York; then he 
owned a siloon in Louisville, and during the gold mining 
excitement drifted to the Pacific Coast. He met with com- 
paratively small success until he and his partners discovered 
the Comstock mine in Nevada. There he “struck it rich.” 
The many millions that were dug out of the marvelously 
rich lode gave birth to States and cities. Mackay invested 
his money well, while it slipped through the fingers of 
some of his partners and friends with ruinous rapidity. 
He was a business man of indomitable grit and enterprise. 
He put his millions in banks and cable enterprises, and 
met with marked success. The Irish Bonanza king kept 
his record clean; his reputation remained unblemished. 
He lived the life of a true gentleman; there was nothing 
of the coarseness, the bragging snobbery and the con- 
temptuous insolence of the parvenu, of the money-bag 
aristocract about him. His career was meteoric 
in its beginning, \but assumed planetary stability and 
regularity towards the end. It may read like a fairy-tale ; 
but only up to thetime of the discovery of the Sierra 
Nevada bonanza. After that, the career of Mackay fol- 
lowed along strict business lines and was brought to a suc- 
cessful finish by the use of superior, natural endowments 
of mind and character. Some of John W. Mackay’s 
former Nevada friends lost their millions in gambling and 
dissipation; they lived and died as gamblers, of no use to 
anybody in the world, but John W. Mackey kept his Com- 
stock millions intact; he employed them to his own and 
family’s benefit, as well as to that of mankind. And for 
this he deserves more than temporary honor and praise. 





For true capitalistic greatness lies not in the amassing of 
wealth, but in the preservation and rational use of it. 
John W. Mackey was the greatest and the decentest of the 
Bonanza kings. 


FS 
A Chump 


ONE Putnam Bradlee Strong, of New York City, has at- 
tained to the distinction of being the most pronounced 
“lobster” in the land. His infatuation for a strumpet dis- 
honored his family, drove him from the army and into 
exile and now, returning to the home of his relatives, he 
distinguishes himself by robbing the “moll” for whom he 
had already disgraced himself so signally. This fellow 
Strong is the uttermost limit of chumpery and the best 
thing he could do would be to fall into a sewer with no 


rescuers in sight. 
F 
Keats 


Ir was at a meeting of World’s Fair Directors and one 
of the leading “brainy” men in that Sody was talking 
against too much attention being given to mere beauty in 
the World’s Fair buildings. “Then you don’t care for 
Keats,” remarked a minor person. “What are Keats?” 
inquired the leading “brainy” man. 


‘A Victory at Rome 

YANKEE craft and Italian cunning met in diplomatic 
fence at Rome, and Yankee craft emerges with ail it con- 
tended for, and with the Pope praising this country for its 
attitude towards his church. The American triumph at 
the Vatican is something for the rest of the world to mar- 
vel at. Rome is traditionally hard to handle, but Governor 
General Taft has dealt with the great spiritual power in a 
way which resulted in his securing everything he asked for 
in the matter of the Philippine friars. Why did he succeed? 
Because there was no diplomatic skullduggery about his 
mission. He said what he meant, and meant what he said. 
The American case was clearly stated, and it won on its 
merits, and all over the world to-day, the more intelligent 
Catholics believe that, in acceding to this Government's 
requests, the Pope has acted for the better, higher interests 
of the church, not only in the Philippines, but in this coun- 
try and in every other country. The Pope’s action is a con- 
cession to the democratic spirit. It concedes the right of 
the flock to reject its shepherds when those shepherds grow 
tyrannical and vile. The Filipinos will have priests here- 
after who command their respect and love, not the lazy 
lechers who lived in hypocritical idleness varied by activity 
in propagating the “children of the cross.” 

se 
Pattison’s ‘‘ Possibility’’ 

PoLITICs in Pennsylvania are again very much mixed. 
It is reported that the campaign this fall will be a fight to 
a finish between Quay and his enemies. There have been 
many such, but usually it has been Quay’s enemies who 
have been finished. The Democrats have nominated for 
the Governorship, Mr. Robert E. Pattison, a well and 
favorably, known politician, with a clean, honorable record, 
who has already served two terms as Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania. His election, in 1892, was brought about by just 
such a revolt of decent, independent Republicans as is now 
stirring up the depths of Pennsylvania political waters. Mr. 
Pattison is an old-time Democrat, and an upholder of tradi- 
tional party principles. While his chances for the Gov- 
ernorship may not be good, and while there is some 
prejudice against him among the union labor element, “it 
would not be surprising if the unexpected were again to 
happen.” Republican insurgents are expected to cast their 
votes for Pattison. They put upa good fight last year, 
and almost succeeded in defeating Quay in his campaign 
for re-election to the United States Senate. Pennsylvania 
is the Gibraltar of Republicanism, but, once in a while, it 
goes the other way. Whenever it has done so it has been 
under the leadership of Pattison. If Quayism should meet 
its Waterloo this year, Mr. Pattison will become possible 
Presidential timber, and, according to some enthusiastic 
“figgerers,” a dangerous rival to other Democratic aspir- 
He would not, however, command many Western 
National Convention. His 


nts. 
votes in the 1904 Democratic 











aattitude toward the regular nominee in 1896 was, at the 
best, lukewarm. He may have remained sullenly regular, 
but that will not draw to him the friends of the Divine 
Ratio and the Gifted Boy. Mr. Pattison may carry Penn- 
sylvania once more, but Mr. Pattison, for President, could 
never carry Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania never had but 
one Democrat of note, and he, Samuel J. Randall, was a 
Democrat only in name. He wasa high protectionist. No 
Democratic nominee for President will come from Penn- 
sylvania, until at least such time as a Republican nominee 
for President shall come from the far South. 
Fe st 
Bum 

THERE are entirely too many flimsy improvements in 
progress in St. Louis just now, too many cheap remodelings 
of old buildings, too many snide structures being jerry- 
built to meet the demands of an increasing population. 
The buildings needed are big hotels, but no one seems 
willing to tackle the hotel proposition. All are willing to 
put false fronts on third-rate boarding houses to rent out as 
stores. This may possibly be conservatism, but it is also 
very “bum.” 


Willie and Tom 


Ir Mr. William Jennings Bryan is to have the naming 
of the man for the Democrats in the next Presidential 
campaign—and it is certain as Fate that he will have the 
greatest voice in selecting the man, in the event of his own 
inability to get there—the man will be an Ohioan, and his 
name isTom L. Johnson. There isn’t another man men- 
tioned in connection with the Democratic nomination with 
whom Mr. Bryan could assimilate, with the possible excep- 
tion of William J. Stone, of Missouri. Mr. Bryan is be- 
lieved to think that ex-Governor Stone is too much of a 
politician, but Mr. Bryan has an admiration for Tom John- 
son that is bounded only by Mr. Bryan’s admiration for 
Mr. Bryan. 

Fst 
King’s Evil 

Has constant intermarriage had a baneful effect upon 
European royal families? The London Spectator replies 
in the negative, and is disposed to take rather a roseate 
view of the intellectual, moral and physical qualities of 
European royal families. But, if it will take the trouble 
of studying genealogies in the “Almanach de Gotha,” our 
British authority will find the name of many a prince and 
princess who gave unmistakable indications of a well-de- 
veloped taint in the blood. “European princes,” we are 
told, “ought to be rather a rotten race, but they are not.” 
But we can call to mind various princely persons who were 
hardly anything else but rotten. And what about the 
multiplying cases of insanity, idiocy, marked eccentricity, 
mania and highly suspicious physical ailments among royal 
and ducal families? The late Crown Prince Rudolph, of 
Austria, was suffering from erotomania and committed 
suicide at the castle of Meyerling, after killing his para- 
mour. Moral and intellectual decadence is plainly in evi- 
dence in the Belgian, Bavarian and Guelph families. The 
present King of Bavaria is hopelessly idiotic; his brother, 
King Louis II, found a suicide’s grave in Starnberg Lake. 
Another scion of the Bavarian house, the late, unfortunate 
Empress Elizabeth, of Austria, was afflicted with pro- 
nounced melancholia, and highly eccentric. The Haps- 
burgs, of the present day, are noted for their wayward 
ways and freakish habits, although it must be acknowl- 
edged that Emperor Francis Joseph is a highly sensible 
and able representative of the oldest family of Europe. 
Among the Romanoffs we find gloomy maniacs and 
brooding tyrants: Nicholas II is a sentimentalist and 
visionary, with severe spells of gloomy depression. 
The royal house of England has not produced a single 
great monarch in the last two centuries. The Georges 
were incredibly stupid, and verging upon idiocy. King 
Edward is a jolly, good fellow and will make a good king, 
but he is not above respectable mediocrity. These and 
other instances, which any well-informed person can easily 
call to mind, will suffice to prove that an injection of new 
blood into European royal families would be a good 
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thing. Exaggerated caste-feeling and too close inter- 
marriage have conduced neither to the benefit of individu- 
als nor of nations. True, the Hapsburgs, Bourbons, 
Romanoffs and Guelphs have maintained their ascendancy 
for centuries, but, despite notable instances of real great- 
ness—particularly in the three first-named families—their 
perdurance in an exalted position was due, principally, to 
extraneous circumstances. They had the benefit of wise 
counsel in statesmanship, of the services of great soldiers, 
and of the natural, instinctive disposition of human society 
to be content with the existing order of things. Many of 
the emperors and kings of the past two centuries were 
utterly unfit to rule; they maintained the equilibrium of 
their throne by relying on the lethargy of their subjects. 
They were endured, but not truly honored. European rul- 
ing families can only improve, or maintain their physical, 
mental and moral status, by intermarrying with robust, 
virile plebians. Aristocracy of mind and heart is to be 
found nowadays among the common people, and not solely 
among the families of autocrats. 


se st 
**The Coon’’ 


SINCE Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has declared that poker 
is not the American game of chance, it is in order to find 
out what game does fulfill that function. Mr. Morgan 
doesn’t tell us, but the Kansas City Star has probably 
divined the truth when it declares that the National 
gambling game is craps. Craps is American. It is 
scientific. It involves neither lying nor other deceit to win. 
It is rapid. Itis simple. It is within the reach of all. 
And no one who takes the ordinary precautions can be 
cheated at it. Is it not strange that the great American 
gamb‘ing game, like the only truly original American 
music, should have been given us by our colored brethren? 
The negroes have invented American dances. They have 
influenced the American language in a hundred ways. 
They have colored the speech of the people ineradicably and 
they are making themselves felt even in literature. They 
are a great factor in American humor and the love ditties 
of the day are almost wholly coon songs. Verily, the 
negro is making himself felt in ways that are of mighty 
import, even while we laugh at him and call him a “dingy,” 
a “buffalo,” or a “coon.” 


se st 
The President’s Missouri Friends. 


Ir is quite interesting to observe that the first indica- 
tion of any opposition to Roosevelt in his own party, so 
far as renomination is concerned, is in the shape of an 
oblique criticism in Leslie's Weekly calling for a conciliator 
like the late William McKinley, to heal up the party 
differences. The rest of the country likes Mr. Roosevelt 
because he is not a conciliator and he has not his ear to 
the ground all the time. Without criticising Mr. 
McKinley’s career at all severely, it may be said that there 
was too much soft-soap in his methods. Furthermore, it 
may be said that in the circumstances in which Mr. 
Roosevelt has found himself since his accession to the 
Presidency, the one method that would not have been useful 
was the conciliatory soft-soap method. In everything that 
has come up during Mr. Roosevelt’s occupancy of the 
White House, the chief requisites have been hard hitting 
and plain speaking. Not even Mr. McKinley 
could have smiled away the Sampson-Schley imbroglio, 
the Root-Miles muddle, or the Cuban reciprocity tangle. 
President Roosevelt has made no serious mistake since his 
induction into the office he now holds. On the contrary, 
he has done the things he had to do just as the public 
liked to see them done. If a slanting fight is to be made 
upon Mr. Roosevelt, its making should be entrusted in 
another quarter than the publications of the absurd Arkell. 
It is much more likely that the real fight upon Mr. Roose- 
velt will take shape along the lines marked out in the edi- 
torial columns of the Globe-Democrat, of St. Louis, when, in 
commenting upon the President’s removal of General 
Jacob Smith, because of his bloodthirsty orders in Samar, 
that paper protests against the action and declares that 
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General Smith’s action was not nearly so reprehensible as 
that of Gen. Leonard Wood in diverting Cuban 
funds to pay for reciprocity agitation in this 
country. The Globe-Democrat's criticism of Wood 
is a criticism of the President, and its appear- 
ance is astounding. The Globe-Democrat has been 
pretty well treated by the Administration. But the Globe- 
Democrat has never been a paper that took kindly to the 
Roosevelt brand of Republicanism. It has always been 
with that element of the party that has been after the coin. 
It stands as a monument to the power of the men who be- 
trayed Grant’s faith in them. It is with the protected 
industry gang all thetime. It is still a “stalwart,” as it 
was against Garfield, till a crazy “stalwart” shothim. The 
Globe-Democrat’s attitude toward General Wood is 
apparently unimportant; but the friends of the President 
do not feel that such an attitude is significant of any 
intention upon the part of the dominant Republican faction 
to stand by Roosevelt in the next National Convention. 
When the Globe-Democrat says, as it did last Saturday 
morning: “With forty-one years of active and able ser- 
vice to his credit, Gen. J. H. Smith is a far better soldier 
than some of the fledgelings who fancy themselves qualified 
to criticise him,” the imputation conveyed in “fledglings” can 
hardly be directed against any one other than the President. 
There is a plentitude of profession of fidelity to Roosevelt 
in this State, but the Missouri delegation to the next 
Republican National Convention will not stick for him. The 
men who are loudest in favor of Roosevelt in the Missouri 
Republican ranks are secretly opposed to him, and they 
will go to another candidate the first moment they see a 
chance todoso. There is no doubt that the Republicans 


- have to be for Roosevelt now; but at the very instant there 


seems a chance for some other candidate there will be seen 
a tremendous flop in Missouri. Missouri will, if opportunity 
offers, turn upon Mr. Roosevelt and will help out any 
scheme such as Mr. Hanna is fond of hatching in the 
black delegations from the South. If the President’s 
political advisers do not tell him this, they don’t know 
their business. The Globe-Democrat's tone toward the 
President is alone enough to prove the latent hostility to him. 
That tone will become louder as soon as there seems a 
chance for another candidate. 
se 
Hobson’s Case 


CAPTAIN Hosson is proving one thing, and that is that 
he is “easy” for the American girl to made a monkey of. 
He is also useful, in his capacity of horrible example, as 
showing us the alarming growth of the craving among 
women and girls for notoriety. Furthermore, he serves to 
impress upon our minds the fact that it is the newspapers 
which magnify the character and distort the details of the 
incidents in which the Captain is shown as figuring. It is 
a bad business all around, an unfortunate combination. 
The total effect of the combination is to make sane people 
wonder what girls won’t do to get a thrill and a newspaper 
picture, and what newspapers won’t do to cater to popular 
demand for sensations. The case of Hobson only means 
that girls are becoming too forward. They are beginning 
to pursue rather than be pursued. They don’t know what 
they do or why they do it, but that does not imply that the 
symptom is not dangerous. Parents will understand the 
drift of extreme forwardness, if they will think about the 
matter, and they will see that one way to stop the drift is to 
keep girls away from the sensational newspapers. 

Fe 
Europe’s Coal Trust 

MORGANISM has leavened things abroad. Our European 
friends are “catching on to the racket,” and are about to 
take steps that will prevent them from falling too much 
behind in the race. An enthusiastic Belgian, M. Emile 
Lewy, has made his appearance in London and startled the 
natives with a proposition to organize an international coal 
trust, covering all the European countries, and of sufficient 
financial magnitude to be able to compete with Morgan’s 
trust with some assurance of success. M. Emile Lewy has 
already suggested the title of the new octopus. He intends 
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to call it “The International Committee for the Regulation 
of the Output of Coal.” It is his opinion that, to bring 
about the desired regulation, the work in all coal mines 
should be limited to five days a week, and that authority 
should be given to reduce the time to four days a week, if 
market conditions required it. The committee is expected 
to concern itself with the inspection of coal mines, relief 
funds, old-age pensions, and, in fact, the general interests 
cf the miners and colliery proprietors alike. The Belgian’s 
scheme has a decidedly socialistic tinge. The most novel 
idea is that twenty-five per cent of the net profits of the 
mines should be distributed among the miners annually 
in proportion to their wages._ It is asserted that M. 
Lewy’s plans are lcoked upon with favor by leading 
mining interests. The Belgian may be too much of an 
enthusiast, but his “socialistic trust” has a very practical 
side to it. Whether it would be much of an improvement 
on Morgan trusts is an interesting question for political 


economists to wrestle with. 


ze wt 
Reliebing Peary 


PEARY, the North-pole explorer, has not been heard 
from for some time, and everybody who had the intention 
of investing in real estate and establishing summer-resorts 
around the North pole is on the anxious seat. To allay 
public excitement, another relief expedition has been fitted 
out and is now on its way, with Mrs. and Misg Peary on 
board, anxious to see “Pa.” It may be that, after a while, 
have to dispatch another relief expedition to 
relieve the first relief expedition. These North-pole ex- 
plorers are getting to be a downright nuisance. Instead of 
remaining at home, inthe bosom of their family and at- 
tending conventions, chautauquas and picnics, they in- 
variably run off in summer and invade the region of the 
polar bear. It is a disease with them, that recurs, in more 
or less virulent form, at stated intervals. It generally 
breaks out in early spring. There is only one permanent 
cure for it, and that is death, either by vagaries of the 
thermometer around 80 below zero, or by coming into close 
contact with a polar bear that has not had a square meal 
for a year, or by infuriated Esquimaux. A North-pole 
explorer is born, not made. He is not fit for anything else 
than polar expeditions. If he were, he might remain at 
home, and ply the honest, useful vocation of delivering ice at 
back doors. He has his habit, like every mother’s son of 
us. Instead of following the base-ball, automobile, or 
ping-pong habit, he follows the North-pole habit. So let 
us be charitable and hope that Lieutenant Peary may be 
“relieved” many, many times in future. 


se 
Death and the Free Pass 


No man has a right to dispose of his life by contract. 
This is the gist of a decision rendered by the United 
States Court of Appeals, in a case where a lawyer was 
traveling on the Northern Pacific Railway on a pass con- 
taining a stipulation absolving the company from all 
responsibilty for any in‘ury to the person or damage to the 
property of the passenger. The lawyer was accidentally 
killed by falling off the platform at a curve. Suit was 
instituted, and the company set up the defense that all 
liability had been waived. The higher court overruled the 
plea of the company, held that the stipulation referred to 
is against public policy and, therefore, absolutely void. The 
decision is in line with a well-established rule of law govern- 
ing cases of thiskind. To give validity to contracts making 
it practically permissible to take another man’s life would 
lead to intolerable abuses and to hideous travesties upon 
justice. Even if a person were willing to enter into such 
an agreement, courts would set it aside on the ground that 
the State has an interest in protecting the safety of the 
lives of its citizens. Human life is not a commodity that 
may be disposed of by mutual agreement. Decisions like 
this will probably have the final effect of diminishing the 
Suppose there were an accident to an excursion 


we will 


pass evil. 


train of delegates to a political convention and many of 
them were killed, wouldn't the application of this law make 
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the railroad companies bitter? It is bad enough for cor- 
porations to have to pay for the death of those who pay 
their fare, but to pay for the loss of life of “dead heads” 
will be something more than the roads can bear. 


se 
The Decline of the Novel 


M. JULES VERNE is a prophet who has called the turn 
on many things; the submarine boat, the automobile, etc. 
He now prophecies the disappearance of the novel, before 
the growing power of the news. He prophecies in vain. 
People demand more news nowadays. They also demand 
They want fiction so badly, much of the 
The world has a 


more fiction. 
news is fictionized for their benefit. 
passion for fact; but it has lost none of its passion for 
fancy. More novels are read than ever before. Every 
daily paper has a short story. Many of them publish 
serials. Instead of the people ceasing to care for novels, 
they want more of them and go wild over novels that are 
ninth-rate. Anything that is a story will “go.” The more 
storyesque a story is, the better it goes. The historical 
novel’s vogue shows a popular desire to get away from the 
domain of fact. The most voracious reader of news 
wants to real a great deal more than ever before of 
what is not He or she wants to have 
the emotions played upon. The public wants’ to 
get away from facts, trom wearisome “real life” and dis- 
port itself in the realm of the imagination. The greatest 
men of affairs are often the most ravenous readers of 
trashy novels. The more novelistic the novel to-day, the 
better it is, for it takes the reader so much farther outside 
himself. Jules Verne says that people like shorter stories 
than they used to enjoy. That is only relatively true. 
The longer novel continues to hold its own. The short 
story has not fulfilled the hopes ‘we had of it, in English at 
least. No Englishman or American, broadly speaking, has 
done with the short story what the French have done. 
There’s only Poe to rank with de Maupassant. Kipling has 
done well, but nothing approaching de Maupassant in 
artistry. A good short story is the hardest thing to find in 
contemporary literature, as any editor of a periodical look- 
ing for such things will testify most vigorously. Collec- 
tions of short stories do not take well with English readers. 
The books that are “big hits” are at least three hundred 
pages in length. A strike like “Monsieur Beaucaire” is an 
exception tothe rule. The short story had a vogue about 
ten years ago, when the magazine called Short Stories, first 
made its appearance. Then that periodical raked the earth 
for short stories and issued the best in monthly instalments. 
The supply of short stories that were really worth while did 
not hold out for two years. The magazine in question is 
still in existence, and it publishes pretty fair short stories, 
but to contrast the stories it publishes now with those it 
published at the beginning, is to contrast tallow-dips with 
electric lights. The English and American short story is 
not a success. The reason is probably to be found in the 
fact that the short story to be well done must be done with 
a high regard for art, and that the English and American 
reader doesn’t care for a preponderance of artistry over 
story. The writer writes, asa rule, what people want to 
read. Why, nowadays, the people become excited over 
serial stories in the magazines, which is the limit of the 
long novel craze. There is absolutely no indication that 
the tendencies of the time are in the direction of the elimi- 
nation of the novel. , Rather, novels seem to be multiplying, 
not only in English, but in every civilized language from 
Spanish to Russian. 


se st 
King Cotton. 

IN view of the excellent prospects for a bumper cotton- 
crop, the question arises whether present prices can be 
maintained. Exports of cotton have been falling off for 
sometime. The average price for the exported staple, in the 
fiscal year 1901-1902, is estimated by the Washington 
Bureau of Statistics at 8'4 cents per pound. In the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, the price was 8}¢ cents per pound. 
The total value of cotton exports, in the fiscal year 1900- 
1901,amounted to more than $300,000,000, or more than in 











any previous year in the history of the country. Perhaps 
the principal causes for the decline in the price of cotton, 
in the past fiscal year, were the South African war andthe 
troubles in China, whichentailed a curtailment of cotton- 
goods manufacture, and rendered a good many Luincashire 
spindles idle. It must be noted, however, that the quantity 
of cotton exported in the past fiscal year was larger than 
that in the preceding year, the decline in total value of 
exports being due, solely, to lower prices for the staple. 

There has not been much speculation in cotton markets for 
some time, but it seems to be the general opinion among 
competent observers that prices are on a firm basis, and 
that a revival of speculation may be expected this fall. A 
maintenance of fair prices for its most important staple 
will be a great thing forthe South. Even at only 8 cents 
per pound, a 12,000,000 bale cotton crop would prove a 

bonanza tor the planter. This is a great year for the 

“Man with the Hoe.” With 700,000,000 bushels of wheat, 

2,500,000,000 bushels of corn, and 12,009,000 bales of 

cotton, he can afford to invest even in a Panama hat. Such 

figures are enough to bring about a rise in stocks in Wall 
street that will beat all previous records hollow. 
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John Mitchell’s Good Sense 


JOHN MITCHELL, President of the United Mine Work- 
ers, has grown sensible and liberal in his views. At the 
Indianapolis convention he determinedly set his face 
against any proposition favoring a sympathetic strike of 
bituminous coal miners. His arguments won the day for 
conservatism and for an upholding of contracts with 
employers. President Mitchell made some grievous mis- 
takes in the anthracite strike of two yearsago. He 
acknowledges that “the past history of the labor movement 
teaches lessons that should not be forgotten to-day.” He 
admits that strike leaders cannot afford to disregard public 
opinion; that without public sympathy, strikes are 
impotent means of seeking redress. He has been taught 
that labor must be reasonable in its demands upon 
employers, and that the public will not tolerate any resort 
to violence, hoodlumism and anarchy in the conduct of 
strikes. Union labor is a force to be reckoned with now- 
adays; its sphere of influence is steadily growing. As a 
powerful economic factor, it is directly and indirectly 
affecting every citizen inthe country. To see it adopt 
more liberal and enlightened principles, therefore, is a 
most encouraging sign. There should be no strife between 
capital and labor. Both have the same interest in the 
maintenance of peace and order. Union labor should 
refrain from sympathetic strikes, from a violation of ex- 
isting and unexpired contracts, and from a resort to brutal 
force in trying to remedy grievances. By declaring against 
a sympathetic strike, the bituminous coal miners have 
gained considerably in the esteem and sympathy of the 
public. They have done well, and they are to be con- 
gratulated upon their intelligent willingness to listen to 
the advice of their clear-seeing president. John Mitchell 
is now entitled to rank with a man like Sargent or with 
John Burns, the English leader. But what will the walk- 
ing delegates do to him—the men who make it their busi- 
ness to foment discord in order that they may settle it 


_while drawing so much per day? We shall see and we will 


remember what happened to Powderly, when he declared 
for conservatism. 
se Ss 
Famous Sidener 


JUDGING from the newspapers of the country, the 
most distinguished man in St. Louis is Judge George B. 
Sidener. He is the man who decided that a wife had a 
right to open her husband’s letters. He rendered a verdict 
that a parrot could not be fined for profanity. He inau- 
gurated the precedent of fining any ball-game rooter who 
roots for the visiting team. He has decided that loud 
snoring does not constitute disturbance of the peace. He 
holds that a dog has a right to bite those who tease him. 
He made a prisoner stand up in court and sing operatic 
selections to prove his claim that he was an operatic artist. 








Judge Sidener’s decisions are going the rounds of the 
papers all over the world. The readers of London dailies 
know him and the Sydney Bulletin praises him. Judge 
Sidener has done almost as much to advertise St. Louis as 
our breweries. The best of it is, too, that the comment 
upon his decisions is unusually favorable. Judge Sidener 
is another Solomon, with a twinkle in his eye as he renders 
his decisions: Some years ago, the only 5t. Louisan 
known outside the city limits was AdoJphus Busch. Then 
Abe Slupsky was discovered by the Sun, ard kailed as the 
city’s leading light. Next came David R. Francis, now 
World’s Fair president. A few days ego it was boodler~ 
bagging Folk. Now it is Sidener, greater than them all: 
And to think that Mr. James McConkey once bent all bis 
mighty forces to the task of removing Judge Sidener from 
the bench he so much adorns, under the impression that 
the act would be a reform. There are seventy million 
people who know the wit and wisdom of Sidener, and how 
many of them ever heard of Mr. McConkey’s administra. 
tion! 
FF wt 
President and People 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is mapping out a plan against 
the T.usts and in favor of Cuba. He is not going to do 
anything sensational, but he is tackling the issues squarely 
and he is not going to be deterred by Congressional sug- 
gestions as to expediency. Congress doesn’t count for as 
much with Mr. Roosevelt as it did with some of his prede- 
cessors. He understands what the people want and the 
people will attend to Congress, when the time comes, if 
that body thwarts the Executive. The politicians will find 
that the people are with Roosevelt on general principles— 
the people of all parties. There is no mistaking this fact. 
There has never been a President inthe White House in 
whom the masses of the people had such faith or for whom, 
and of whom, they had such hope as Theodore Roosevelt. 
The people feel like they know him and are close to him. 
They feel that he is against the “interests” and for the 
public, and that he is not afraid to do anything he thinks is 
right; no matter what the party leaders think. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s policies will triumph. His opponents will be over- 
whelmed the day the President appeals to the people. Mr. 
Roosevelt cannot be obstructed or defeated by any consid- 
erable element of his party without ruin to the party. The 
President has to win or the Republican party will be de- 
stroyed. If he be successfully opposed in Senate and 
House, the country will understand that the protected 
capitalists are his chief opponents, and the many will crush 
the party that isthe friend of the government-pampered 
few. 

se St 
Missouri Democracy 


THE MIRROR Says again that the Democrats are in im- 
minent danger of losing Missouri this year. The story 
that Judge Sherwood, of the Supreme Court, was defeated 
for renomination because he refused to render a decision 
in the liquor tax cases to suit Governor Dockery, will cost 
the party thousands of votes. It is said that Governor 
Dockery dare not deny that he tried to get Judge Sherwood 
to change his opinion on the liquor tax. The corporation 
element in every county in the State will fight the ticket. 
The corporations in St. Louis will give up no more money 
for the election of men to swat the corporatioas in the 
neck—or the purse. The lobby revelations in the Card- 
well case are used effectively against the party all over the 
State. The people know that the anti-corporation fighters 
on the State Committee were only pretending and all the 
time had corporation money in their pockets. Ex-Governor 
Lon V. Stephens, in his pamphlet edition of “Sharps and 
Flats,” has peeled the hide off the Administration and 
nailed it up outside his door. The combination of railroad 


Democratic influence, municipal ownership leaders, Popu- 
lists, Democratic capitalists and bosses in St. Louis, 
Republicans, backed by heavy sums of money, disappointed 
ward workers and leaders, ignored by Mayor Wells in St. 
Louis, is one that will be hard to beat, especially when it is 
considered that there are many disaffected Democrats who 
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can’t ally themselves with the Republicans, but can remain 

away from the polls on election day. The war on 

Dockery is the bitterest ever made on a Governor in this 
State and it has more brains and money back of it. The 
arrangements in St. Louis are to beat the Democratic ticket 
by Democratic votes as it never was beaten before, not 
even in November 1896. The cry about stolen bonds and 

misused funds is loud and effective, even if the “proof” is 
so technical as to be bewildering. The disaffection against 
Chairman Seibert and Secretary of State Cook is wide- 
spread and the party, as a whole, is wearying of the same 
old crowd that has run and,won the State by main strength 
and ignorance and made money for itself by using its 
power in the party to blunderbuss the corporations. The 
Democracy cannot win and hold Missouri unless it puts 
young brains tothe front and gets away from grafting 
committee leaders and quits trembling before the crack- 
lings of demagogues like David A. Ball. The State Ad- 
ministration is bluffed out of its boots and scared to death. 
It needs a State leader with “nerve” and brains and tact. 
If any leader could save the party from defeat this year, 
the man isto be foundin the new member of the State 
Committee for the Eleventh District, the young man who 
has organized and swept Republicans out of power in St. 
Louis—Mr. Harry B. Hawes. The Democratic party in 
Missouri is “up against a hard game” now. The old lead- 
ers are “dead ones.” The only hope lies in the youngsters 
who don’t quail at forlorn hopes. Without such men at 
the front Missouri will go Republican and Mr. William J. 
Stone will be defeated for the Senatorship. The views of 
Senator Vest, actually praying for defeat in the Congres- 
sional elections, indicates how far the party in this State is 
lending itself to the defeat of the men who have recently 
been in power. The party is tired of the old gang. The 
only way to revive it is to find leaders who are attractive to 
the people and not discredited barnacles. If there be not 
a new deal in leadership of the State Central Committee 
the Democratic ticket will be defeated next November by 
at least 15,000 majority. 

Ft 
World’s Fair Grafts 


PRESIDENT FRANCIS, of the World’s Fair, has made 
“some observations” to the head of the Park View Realty 
Company upon the alleged endeavor of the latter company 
to hold up the Fair corporation for the use of the Catlin 
tract. Gocd. But how about the Colorado railroad, in 
which Mr. Francis was achief owner, which got into the 
World’s Fair grounds without paying a cent, ahead of 
other railroads that subscribed liberally to the World’s 
Fair funds? How about the World’s Fair privileges of 
the Colorado that gave that dinky road sufficient value to 
enable Mr. Francis and his associates to sell it to the Rock 
Island railroad? And is it any worse for real estate specu- 
lators to tryto “hold up” the World’s Fair than it is for 
the President of the World’s Fair to work the en- 
terprise for the advancement of bis political ambitions? 
The President of the World’s Fair prides himse’f upon re- 
fusing to buy property contiguous to the World’s Fair site; 
but he didn’t hesitate to own a railroad that was just where 
it could be given first entrance tothe site. It will not do 
for President Francis to begin public criticism of citizens 
for “grafting” upon the World’s Fair. The Colorado deal 
may not bear close scrutiny, and some appointments to 
World’s Fair positions may show that someone at the top is 
working a political graft upon the Fair. 

yal 
Literary Chicago 

CuicaGo has become headquarters for pork-packing 
and higher literary criticism. It seems that slaughter pens 
constitute the proper media for the production of the 
critical genius. Some time ago, one of President Harper’s 
cranks solemnly declared that Shakespeare cannot hold a 
candle to John D. Rockefeller. That was saying a good 
deal. But now comes Professor Guthrie, who is still more 
impressed with the absolute worthlessness of Shakespeare 
and his achievements. This eminent critic is willing to go 
the whole hog, and expresses the hope that “in the near 


future the human race will so improve that Shakespeare 
will be held unfit to read.” That ought to settle it for 
good, and also give a quietus to the Bacon-Shakespeare 
controversy that showed signs, recently, of entering a very 
acute phase. Chicago inclined to the Bacon side 
because of bacon’s associations with pork. The 
Chicago University is a great institution. It is 
marching with gigantic strides at the very head 
of twentieth century civilization. Some cf us poor fellows 
find it difficult to keep up with the procession led by Harper's 
faculty. These Rockefeller professors are noble sons of 
a materialistic age. They know where their bread and 
butter come from. They know that thrift will follow 
fawning upon the men who have got the stuff to subsidize 
educational institutions. What do they care about arts, 
sciences, belle lettres, and all that sort of thing! Taking 
the results of education upon themselves as the only true 
criterion, they do not hesitate to put culture under the ban 
and to proclaim the college man a useless member of human 
society. Chicago has reason to be proud of such educa- 
tional leaders. Its fame as the center of higher literary 
criticism is spreading rapidly. Even abroad it is attracting 
attention, since old. Paris has been shaken to its very foun- 
dations by the decision of a Chicago judge which placed 
Edmond Rostand among the plagiarists. The Chicago 
judiciary knows more about the merits of literary works 
than the Academie Francaise and its Immortals. Chitty on 
“Contracts” and Parsons on “Notes and Bills” inculcate the 
only true principles of classical literary criticism. Ac- 
cording to professorial notions, intellectual and moral 
greatness depend upon the size of a man’s bank account. 
If a man is a multi-millionaire, he must, necessarily, be a 
‘genius and a benefactor of mankind. This is the sum 
total of the new Chicago teaching. It is pork-packing 
philosophy, and a pork-packer’s view of life and individu- 
als. Professor Harper and his employes should keep it up. 


Perhaps John W. Gates can be induced to take the Chair | 


of the Gentle Art of Running Corners in Corn, and James 
R. Keene might be willing to lecture on How to Shear the 
Lambs in Wall street. 
se 
Mr. Wu 


Wu TinG FANG is to leave us, much to the country’s 
regret. He has both amused and instructed us Yankees 
by his frank and humorous criticism of our customs. He 
behaved splendidly during the siege cf the legations, and 
his words had much to do in assuring this country and 
Europe that the ambassadors were safe and that no atrocities 
had been committed. He was somewhat responsible for 
this country’s becoming the friend of China in the nego- 
tiations for indemnity and in opposition to partition. He 
made every American think better of China and the Chinese 
and he did not hesitate to declare himself in opposition to 
Chinese exclusion, even though he endangered his popu- 
larity thereby. Mr. Wu, as we called him, is a big man of 
humor, tact and courage, and China will long have reason 
to honor him for his services in her behalf. 

FF St 
The Smoke Nuisance 


NEw YoRK City is having, just now, some experience 
of the smoke nuisance. That city has long had an ordi- 
nance prohibiting the use of fuel producing offensive 
smoke. The law was easily enforced, because anthracite 
coal was cheap. Along come the strike of the anthracite 
coal miners. Up went the price of anthracite to prohibitive 
figures and ihe users of coal had to buy the bituminous 
variety. The use of bituminous coal, of course, constituted 
a violation of the New York anti-smoke ordinance, but the 
use was so general and the necessity so obvious, that the 
authorities simply have not dared to institute proceedings 
against the cffenders. The incident brings to mind the 
fact that the smoke evil must soon become an issue even in 
the cities where anthracite has mostly been burned, for the 
supply of anthracite is diminishing. New York will then 
be as dirty a city as St. Louis or Chicago. When this 
time comes, according to the Engineer, published at Cleve- 
land, “the only safe solution will be the introduction of 
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mechanical stokers and such other furnaces as can burn 
the soft coals without objectionabe smoke. That this can 
be done has been demonstrated so often as to render argu- 
ment unnecessary.” The Engineer believes the installation 
of smokeless furnaces would work no hardship on the 
owners. “The uniform feeding and burning of the coal,” 
it says, “which takes place in a good stoker makes it 
possible to extract the greatest amount of heat from the 
fuel.” The use of the stoker, too, makes possible the 
burning of cheaper grades of coal. “It is rarely the case,” 
the Engineer says, “that at least ten per cent in the fuel 
account is not saved by the introduction of smoke-abating 
devices. It does not take very many figures to prove to a 
manufacturer that a reduction of ten per cent in his fuel 
bill will pay a large dividend on the cost of the improve- 
ments.” In the city of Cleveland the smoke nuisance has 
been abated by such devices as here described, but in the 
city of St. Louis we hear continually the cry of the manu- 
facturer and the companies owning large office buildings, 
that there is no practicable smoke-abating device. In St. 
Louis the smoke costs us millions of dollars annually. It 
does great damage, for instance, in penetrating such great 
stores as Nugent’s, Crawford’s, Scruggs, Vandervoort 
& Barney’s. It causes the destruction of carpets and lace 
curtains innumerable in the residence sections. It makes 
the houses dingy looking, and makes painting practically 
a waste of money. It makes the city gloomy. It kills 
the trees and flowers that grow in the parks. It is the one 
nuisance in this city, the abatement of which would work 
most immediate good to the entire population. So far as 
the ordinary observer can see, there is not much work being 
done in the way of smoke-abatement, although the city has a 
municipal department supposed to be devoted to that task. 
se 
William in Wall Street 

THE German Emperor is credited with the ownership 
of about $3,000,000 worth of American railroad shares. 
Has Morgan inveigled his imperial “cousin” into a stock 
market scheme? Wall street should keep its eagle eye on 
William Hohenzollern. That aggressive, young fellow may 
be hankering after financial glory. It may be that we will 
soon hear of a Morgan-Gates-Hohenzollern clique in Wall 
street engaged in stampeding bulls or squeezing bears. 
The papers will be full of sensational reports about imperial 
manipulation of stocks, such as: “Hohenzollern brokers 
are buying right and left; Morgan is sending long cable- 
grams to the Pottsdamer Schloss; Gates and Hohenzollern 
are running a corner in Union Pacific common; Harriman 
and Morgan have been decorated with the order ‘Four/e merit’ 
for skillfully handling a Hohenzollern deal in Atchison 
common; John W. Gates has been appointed Colonel a /a 
suite of the Second Regiment of Body Guard Dragoons 
for assisting the German Emperor in getting control of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.” There will be great doings 
when Imperial William gets into the Wall street game. 
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UNION LABOR LEADERSHIP. 





BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 

OW that the strike of the Chicago freight handlers 

N is over, union laborers in all branches of trade and in 

all parts of this country should reconsider the causes 

which led to the strike, the manner and motives of its in- 

ception, the lessons of its conduct and the consequences of 

its denouement. In many ways it was the most disastrous 
event in the recent history of organized labor. 

Questions as to whether the freight handlers had griev- 
ances demanding a strike, whether they gained anything 
by the demonstration, or whether the railroads were unfair, 
tyrannical or dishonest in their treatment of the men, need 
not be discussed here. Indeed, it is quite safe to say that 
the men who toil in the railroad warehouses /ad cause for 
complaint; it is certain that the strike demonstrated their 
willingness and ability to “play hell” with the entire freight 
traffic of the busiest and biggest shipping community in 
America; it is sure that there were signs of arrogance, 
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hints of despotism displayed by some of the “bosses” be- 
fore and during the controversy. But these are quite com- 
monplace phases of every clash between organized labor 
and entrenched capital. 

The rank and file of organized labor have probably dis- 
missed the subject of the late strike already, but men like 
Sargent and Arthur, the paragons of leadership in the 
councils of affiliated workingmen, have not forgotten, nor 
will they soon forget, the gaping rent which that strike has 
made in the best bulwark of their organization—discipline. 
In no strike, within my memory, and I have been closely stu- 
dious of and, necessarily familiar with some of the bloodiest 
and bitterest struggles between Labor and Capital, has there 
been a better exemplification of the vital weaknesses of 
organized labor as it has come to be, or of the sinister 
menace to its future that may lie hidden under that mislead- 
ing quality which is described as “magnetic leadership.” 

The Freight Handlers Union is not yet six months old; 
its membership is small by contrast even with that of the 
teamsters, a kindred organization whose destinies are 
parallel, if not conjunctive, with those of the freight 
handlers. When the latter went before the"governing body 
of the Federation of Labor asking for a charter, 
the granting of it was made contingent upon 
the applicants’ promise to institute no strike with- 
out consulting the wishes of kindred unions and, par- 
ticularly, the wishes of the teamsters, a well-governed, 
powerful body of intelligent workingmen, numbering 
nearly forty thousand in the city of Chicago, and just re- 
covering from the trying ordeal of a bitter but successful 
strike of their own. In all democratic institutions, and 
notably in the theories of union labor, the rights of the 
majority are paramount. Therefore, it was eminently con- 
sistent in the governing body to require of the new organi- 
zation that it refrain from plunging another body of men, 
ten times more numerous than theirs, into a quarrel in 
which they had nothing at stake. The equity of such a 
restriction must certainly appeal to every unbiased mind. 

But the freight handlers, led by a zealous young man 
named Lawrence J. Curran, had been in the Federation of 
Labor scarcely two months when they formulated a 
schedule of complaints, projected a list of demands—very 
just demands, I have no doubt—issued an ultimatum to 
the railroad companies and—struck! Numbering less 
than 8,000 and wholly dependent upon the 40,000 teams- 
ters in Chicago to make their strike ultimately successful, 
they walked out at the bidding of Mr. Curran, in defiance 
of the expressed stipulations of their own superior officers 
in the governing body and without the consent of the 
teamsters. 

Here, now, is asad complication of a question of the 
ethics of organization! It would have been the limit of 
insubordination if the freight handlers had refused to obey 
the command of Curran, their chosen leader. But it was 
also the most unconscionable recalcitrance for Curran to 
disregard the orders of the governing body. If a subordi- 
nate officer commands his men into acts at variance with 
the orders of his superior, it is hardly fair to hold the men 
culpable. Curran, therefore, seems to be the culprit in 
this ill-advised strike. 

And yet Curran seems, at first acquaintance, to be an 
ideal leader of men. His courage is indomitable and un- 
questioned. He is firm, yet kind, a fierce fighter anda 
loyal friend. He has that enviable combination of self- 
confidence and magnetism which wins men and holds 
them. He is a strong leader! 

But he is indiscreet, headstrong, and, as I have ex- 
plained, himself a refractory subordinate. The culpability 
of Curran is important, however, only as an illustration 
and a proof of the supremely imminent necessity of 
electing men of poise, forethought, patience and unwavering 
integrity to the leadership of workingmen. I donot mean 
to say that Mr. Curran has not a goodly share of “reason- 
able honesty,” but there is something suggestive in his 
persistence after he knew that the governing body of the 
teamsters union would not authorize a sympathetic strike. 
I think he cunningly forestalled and made capital of that 








unfailing sentiment of pride which makes the epithet 
“scab” a monstrous, intolerable insult to the ears of every 
I think that his presumption 


self-respecting workingman. 
upon this sentiment was as disingenuous as it was cunning. 

But note how his conduct of the strike battered not only 
the supposedly impregnable discipline of organized labor, 
but brought upon the whole organization the hateful accu- 
sation of irresponsibility and treachery. President Young, 
of the Teamsters’ Union, refused to calla strike in sym- 
pathy with the freight handlers’ because the former organ- 
ization was under acontract, or agreement, not tostrike. I 
think it speaks well for President Young and ill for Presi- 
dent Curran that the former would not yield to the latter’s 
importunities for a sympathetic strike. Young took and 
held the position that the moment an organized association 
of men, whether capitalists or laborers, repudiate their 
pledges they become unworthy of the confidence of either 
the public or the railroads with which thay made pact. 
Right here I am impelled to say that the honorable and 
mighty condition to which organized labor has attained, is 
due, chiefly, intrinsica!ly, to its past demonstrations of an 
ability to keep its word. So soon as it retrogrades into the 
condition of an institution whose contracts are worthless, 
it will have gone back tothe impotent and yet ominous posi- 
tion of an organized mob of malcontents. 

President Young, of the teamsters, would not calla 
Strike. 

What happened? 

Curran, some of his freight handlers and thousands of 
their friends began a systematic and shrewdly conceived 
attack upon the sympathies and sentiments of individual team- 
sters. They called them “scabs,” jeered them, blockaded 
their teams, pelted them with mud, stoned them, shamed 
them into dishonor. One by one they left their teams standing 
in the street; one by one they escaped with their lives from 
the hateful ignominy of being “Scabs” to the no less hate- 
ful, though less personal, disgrace of being self-proclaimed 
contract-breakers, shufflers, /iars/ More than 1,500 
teamsters were thus forced into involuntary idleness by a 
sentiment which is, after all, quite natural and even honor- 
able. And yet the strike failed! A majority of the team- 
sters did not break their word, did not forget their partici- 
pation in the contract of their union! The strike failed 
and President Curran is engaged in a tirade of ironical 
reproaches against President Young for his “failure to 
stand by” an affiliated body of union laborers “grappling in 
a death struggle with the common enemy.” There are 
workingmen in all branches of the trades who think that 
the teamsters, as an organization, “laid down” on the freight 
handlers. I hope that the great majority of workingmen 
will not accept this oblique and utterly mistaken estimate of 
a situation that contains the whole pith and moment of the 
argument in favor of united labor. 

The principal demand of the striking freight handlers 
was for recognition of their union. The first and best plea 
for the recognition of a union of workingmen by a body of 
capitalists is the inclination and power of a labor organiza- 
tion to make agreements an d keep its contracts. 


The ill-advised strike of the freight handlers not unly 
failed to prove its own responsibility, but actually demon- 
strated its heresies from the best beliefs of its parent or- 
ganization. By forcing a sentimental strike of sympathy 
from 16,000 teamsters it disclosed the weakness of even 
such strong and well-knit unions when a question of dis- 
cipline came into conflict with a question of the emotions 
of individuals. By ignoring the restrictions of the law of 
the National Federation and by disobeying the rulings of 
the superior councils of the local organization, President 
Curran and his little union of freight handlers have 
demonstrated that there is yet an excuse for the chief com- 
plaint of their opponents, viz., that trade unions are irre- 
sponsible crowds of men led by unreasonable and self- 
seeking mountebanks. 

Unless a labor union can establish and prove that it is a 
representative organization by the prime testimony of per- 
fect discipline and the ultimate evidence of an ability and 
willingness to keep its agreements inviolable, it has no 





reasonable right to claim recognition. Nor can the leader- 
ship of any man achieve rights unless he be an unselfish, 
judicious, temperate, broad-minded man of his word. 
Candor and good faithin the affairs of united labor are 


better than “personal magnetism” or the most cunning 


subtlety. yee 


LITTLE BROTHERS OF THE RICH. 





BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE. 





men think, but all will have opinions.” Thinking 

is not very popular, and never has been. But 
everybody is willing to form and utter an opinion, because 
it does not involve much strain upon mental resources, and 
one need not, necessarily, go to the trouble of explaining 
oneself and one’s chain of pseudo-reasoning. At the 
present time, everybody of any prominence is forming and 
airing opinions about trusts, their nature, effects and 
future. We are favored with most radical and pessimistic, 
and also most conservative and optimistic opinions. One 
tells us that there are no good trusts except dead ones, 
while the other is prone to intone hymns to the beneficial 
influence and glorious future of the big combinations. Of 
the latter class is Mr. H. T. Newcomb, who recently de- 
livered an address before the Economical Section of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Mr. Newcomb seems to regard trusts as the very apogee of 
the “evolutionary” movement in political economy, and the 
only true salvation of democracy. Trusts, he says, will 
bring about a decentralization of wealth, because stocks 
will be distributed among the public, so that, in the end, the 
small shareholders, and not the great capitalists, will own 
the industrial plants and resources. 

This theory is very optimistic. But it does not repre- 
sent anything more than an “opinion,” and it is not very 
new, either. It was making the rounds years ago, when 
Jay Gould, Fiske and Drew and their cliques were building 
and paralleling railroads wherever they could, and selling 
inflated stuff to the public. Around 1890, the Whiskey 
Trust, Leather Trust and Cordage Trust were also pro- 
claimed as constituting the corner-stone of democratic sal- 
vation and as affording an excellent opportunity for the 
wage-earner to gointo copartnership wish Wall street 
leaders. But the wage-earner, as it afterwards turned out, 
got the hot end of the poker. 

Some time ago, Mr. J. P. Morgan made the unequivocal 
declaration that he and his friends did not care to lose con- 
trol of their properties, and that the Northern Securities 
Company had been organized for the purpose of frustrating 
the efforts of dangerous rivals for control. His remarks 
contained the implied admission that whenever interests in 
control of a railroad or industrial trust had reason to fear 
being ousted by rivals, they would not hesitate to recom- 
mend an increase in capital stock, so as to make the task 
of acquiring a majority of shares outstanding the more dif- 
ficult. If all this is true, how can anybody make the assertion 
that there is a decentralization of wealth, and that the wage- 
earner is given every possible chance to become a partner 
of Morgan, Hill, Harriman or Rockefeller? Our great 
financial interests will not care to let go of controlling in- 
terests in corporations that are really sound and solid. They 
will only be ready to relinquish control, when “there is 
something rotten in Denmark,” where things are, or seem 
to be, going wrong, and they are always in the best position 
to know what is going on and what is coming. 

When the International Paper Trust was organized, the 
promoters told the public wonderful tales of earning power 
and dividend prospects. As soon as organization had been 
effected, the company commenced paying dividends on 
both common and preferred shares. The common sold at 
75, and was in strong demand around that level. The late 


M'= years ago, a brilliant Englishman said “few 


Roswell P. Flower was the prime mover in the enterprise, 
and very popular in the speculative world. He was repre- 
sented as owning an enormous amount of paper shares. 
The public, as usual, purchased the shares right and left, 
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on account of all the fairy-tales circulating in Wall street. 
Flower died when the hoom was at its height, and then it 
was ascertained that he held one share of the common 
stock at the time of his death. He had disposed of his 
holdings to the public at large profits, and the public was 
holding the bag. Not long afterwards, dividend payments 
on the common were suspended, and the shares dropped 
from 75 to below 20. And now we are told to regard this as 
a decentralization of wealth! Where does the benefit to the 
wage-earner, who bought a few shares of the stock, 
come in? 

The majority of our trusts are not organized by philan- 
thropists, or for philanthropic purposes. The promoting 
syndicates are working the racket for all it is worth, and 
their principal aim is to sell their holdings of shares to the 
public at good profit to themselves. The few exceptions 
only prove the rule. There is now much talking and 
conjecturing about the United States Steel Corporation and 
the parties who own stock therein. Some weeks ago, a 
report was issued showing that the firm of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. held 2,820 shares of preferred and not a single share 
of common stock, while J. P. Morgan, personally, had 
7,131 shares preferred and 12,500 shares common standing 
in his name. There is little reason to believe that Morgan 
and his firm really owned most of the stock standing in 
their name; they represented numerous other holders. 
Jno. W. Gates was credited with 16,000 shares preferred 
100 shares common, while Chas. M. Schwab’s registered 
holdings were reported as consisting of 6,000 shares pre- 
ferred and 5,800 shares common. Since then, Mr. Schwab 
has made an affidavit that he now owns 61,000 shares 
preferred and 81,000 shares common. He does not ex- 
plain the discrepancy in the [figures given. There can be 
no doubt that preference is given to the preferred stock, 
for very obvious reasons, and that the common is not 
regarded as a good investment. Morgan and his friends 
are, however, trying to convince the public of the great 
intrinsic value of the common and induce it to purchase it 
in large chunks. The steel trust is still in the experimen- 
tal stage, andthe real value of the shares will not be 
ascertained until the earning capacity has been tested 
during lean years of business. At the present time, the 
stock is not much distributed among outsiders, and it is 
this that causes considerable anxiety among syndicate 
holders. They know that the unexpected may happen, 
and upset their optimistic calculations; they know that the 
credit of the country is unduiy strained, and that they will 
be safer with steel shares principally owned by the public. 

And then there is the Standard Oil Trust. It is paying 
dividends of forty and fifty per cent per annum. Has Mr. 
Newcome ever inquired regarding the amount of shares of 
Standard Oil Stock owned by wage-earners ‘and laborers? 
We are from Missouri and would like to be shown the 
small fellow who is a copartner of Rockefeller. And has 
Mr. Newcomb ever heard of, or reflected upon, the differ- 
ence between the price of coal oil in this country and in 
Russia? Does he know that coal oil is selling in Russia at 
two cents a gallon, according to our consular reports, or 
considerably below the price that the American consumer 
is forced to pay, in spite of cheaper methods of transporta- 
tion in the United States? 

Mr. Newcomb has formed an “opinion” that does not 
hold water. It is not borne out by actual facts. 
Besides this, it is entirely too early to speak with any degree 
of authority about trusts and their tendencies. We will 
know more about them ten or twenty years from now. The 
idea that considers Morganism as Democracy’s only salva- 
tion, as a universal panacea, as the lony-sought-for “balm 
in Gilead,” is a little too far-fetched. After a while, when 
we are given opportunity to indulge in the usual second 
sober thought, we may arrive at a different idea about all 
these things and be able to distinguish intelligently between 
the good and evil nature of trusts. This is not the time 
for fulsome eulogies of the Morgan era and Morgan 
Neither is it the time for drastic, indiscriminate 
The best 


creations. 
legislation, or sweeping condemnation of trusts. 
we can do is to await results, 
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BY WILBUR UNDERWOOD. 





66 ETURN, return:” the wood-bird cried; — 
A sigh breathed tkrough the forest wide. 


I turned and looked where, like a pool, 
The woodland dusk lay green and cool. 


I turned and saw how, like the sea, 
The far horizons beckoned me. 


In all the sweep of azure sky 
There was no hint of prophesy. 


But still from out the forest wide— 
“Return, return;” the wood-bird cried. 
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THE CHARM OF BUSINESS WOMEN. 





BY GERALDINE BONNER. 





weekly papers, I came upon a table which pur 

ported to give the number of professional women 
—and the professions to which they belonged—who had 
entered the marriage state during a recent year. The 
table was neither lengthy nor ‘elaborate. It simply gave 
the number of matrons that each profession had contrib 
uted to the holy estate of matrimony during a twelvemonth. 
But it was interesting reading, not alone as indicating 
what percentage of professional women married, but as 
showing the superior attractiveness of one branch of work- 
.ers over another. 

We have all heard that Jeremiad, that with the entering 
of women into business competition and comradeship with 
men, there would be a melancholy falling off in their 
powers of attraction. Woman’s charm for man was largely 
compounded of the fact that man knew nothing about her. 
It was like the fascination the South Pole exercises over 
adventurous spirits. Once the man was thrown in close 
contact with the woman, he ceased to find her interesting. 
The romance and remoteness which doth hedge the female 
of the species when she is not a worker in the hive, has 
been the largest part of the spell she exercised. Rob her 
of that, place her elbow to elbow with the man at his office 
desk, or his work-bench, his operating-table, or his chemi- 
cal laboratory, and she no longer is a being of illusive 
fascination, but just an ordinary woman, who has her days 
of being cross and looking ugly, is tired sometimes, and 
sometimes untidy. The heart of her mystery is plucked 
out. She is po more to him than the marionette is to-the 
child who sees it lying limp, the strings that moved it 
twisted and broken. 

This is what a large number of people go about saying, 
and it may be that part of what they say is true. But there 
is one point which they have overloooked—propinquity. 
Men and women cannot marry unless they have the oppor- 
tunity to meet and know one another. A hard-working 
man often has no time, or, when business is over, is too tired 
to struggle into his evening clothes and enter society on 
the quest for a wife. The workers marry the women who 
are near at hand. The day is past when the man went 
courting with a club, and after a day’s chase brought his 
wife home on his saddle-bow. So, also, are the days over 
when a man insisted on receiving a gift with his better 
half, as enterprising firms now give pounds of tea and 
nickle-plated watches with stock of which it is hard to dis- 
pose. The husband has to woo, not conquer, and in the 
present state of things, he has not time to go far afield in 
search of the lady to be wooed. 

The chances of marriage of the women in certain pro- 
fessions are undoubtedly more numerous than those of the 
homekeeping women of the middle class or the more bril- 
liant world of society. Of these vocations, the one which, 
according to my table, furnishes most recruits to the ranks 
of matrons, is that of the typewriter. This is rather a sur- 
prise, for the typewriter, regarded from the standpoint of 
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intellectual distinction, is far below some of her capable 
and cultured sisters. Among professional women she is 
certainly at “the bottom of the heap.” What, then, is the 
secret of her attractions? Propinquity, of course. 

She is the center of an office full of men all day long. 
She is generally a bright girl, or she could not retain her 
position, sharp, quick-witted and industrious. There is 
bound to be a certain amount of conversation between her 
and her employer and his clerks, and she sits among them 
day after day, writing at their dictation. She comes to 
know much of the business of the office. Her employer’s 
interests are of moment toher. He, or one of his sub- 
ordinates, finds that it is pleasant to talk with this intelli- 
gent, business-like, clear-sighted girl who “has no non- 
sense about her,” but is all alertness and attention. Her 
very lack of feminine softness and fascinating folly may 
have its charm to men who find softness and folly a trifle 
tiresome now and then. 

Such men are often too pre-occupied with business, or 
too tired when the day’s labors are over, to desire to enter 
the arena of society, where the world tells them the wives 
they should select are awaiting them. That means a good 
deal of bother. A change of clothes, and with the clothes 
atotal change of thought and point of view. With mind 
engrossed by his work, a man finds it hard to suit his con- 
versation to the delicate ear of the girl he meets in draw- 
ing-rooms, whose life and its interests are as far removed 
from his as Dan is from Beersheba. The office type- 
writer, if she loses in beauty, gains in interest by compari- 
son. She knows all about the subjects that are vital to 
him. She can talk about the things that just then loom 
large on his horizon. Thereis none of that dislocating of 
his mind to adjust it to her different world and mood. She 
belongs to his world of work and struggle, and some day 
he wakes to the realization that she is not only one of the 
most understanding and sympathetic of companions, but 
one of the dearest of women as well. 

After ‘the typewriters, the self-supporting women who 
exercise most charm over the masculine heart are the sick 
nurses. This is an entirely conceivable hypothesis. From 
the beginning of things, a woman is supposed to be at her 
best in the sick-room. Wken pain and sickness wring the 
brow she is, or she ought to be, a ministering angel. 
Everything combines to keep up the romance of her 
The illustrated papers represent her as always 
beautiful, young and gentle. Books show her to bea 
miracle of pity, tenderness and patience. The average 
man must be so imbued with this general conception of 
her as a thing of sweetness and light, that should she 
appear at his bedside as a prosaic, gray-haired person of 
middle age and solid proportions, he would lay it down to 
the delirium of fever, and feel certain, when he came to 
his senses, he would find her as girlish, fresh and fair as 
she ought to be. 

Then, too, the sick man is not in possession of his full 
strength of brain and will. His powers of resistance are 
weakened. He may be reluctant to fall in love, and yet he 
cannot rise up and flee. He is as clay in the hands of the 
ministering angel, and what more natural than that he 
should grow to love this softly imperious person, who gives 
him his meals and his medicines, not—as in the happy 
days of his liberty—as he lists, but as she ordains. And 
so, like the gentleman who, whenever he heard French 
spoken as he approved, felt himself quietly falling in love, 
he gently surrenders without a struggle, knowing the 
impossibility of escape, the futility of resistance. 

These two professions stand far ahead of the others as 
furnishers of wives to the annual crop. After them comes 
the actress. This will be a surprise to most people. We 
have always supposed the actress to be the most serious 
rival to the sweet, home-keeping girl whom parents chose 
for their sons, and the most destructive element to the 
peace of the domestic hearth. She does, in fact, weave a 
a spell, but it is of a meteoric kind, far from what might be 
called the utilitarian speli of the typewriter and the sick 


position. 


nurse. 
She is not the woman to harbor a serviceable, everyday 
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love that finds expression in peeling potatoes and sewing on 


buttons. She does not fit well into the simple routine of 
domestic life. Her very attraction lies in the absence of all 
practical and commonplace suggestion. The man who 


marries her knows that either she must end her career as a 
player, or he must-end his as a domesticated, health-keeping 
husband, “An actress with a husband is a rose with a 
caterpillar,” said Theophile Gautier, which, though the 
sentiment of a Parisian novelist of the roaring ’forties, 
has much color of truth to-day. Then there is the dis- 
illusionment of seeing the star in her place on the boards, 
and meeting her in her own flat, with her complexion and 
stage manner both temporarily laid aside. They are two 
different women, and it must be rather difficult for the 
admirer to make up his mind which one he’s in love with. 

After these, the rest of the professional women are 
lumped together in an, unmarrying mass, ready to coif 
St. Catherine for the remainder of their days. The 
female writers, painters, musicians and doctors straggle 
far behind the footprints that their more engaging sisters 
leave in the sands of time as they bend their course altar- 
ward. Can it be that the more advanced intellectually 
women become, the less interesting they are to the other 
sex? 

Perhaps, however, the throng of ladies of superior 
attainments have not included marriage in their curriculum. 
Men may be sighing for them and they pass by in maiden 
meditation of scientific bent. All we have to goon is the 
annual number of marriages, not the annual number of 
It may be that personal ambition has crowded out 
Typewriting can not, 


offers. 
of their hearts all softer sentiments. 
in the natural order of things, plant an overmastering am- 
bition in the breasts of its practitioners. Nor is there a 
large field opening out before the sick nurse. We must 
believe that the more gifted members of the sisterhood are 
forging on toward their goal, waving aside from their path 
the suppliant form of man. 
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BY CHRISTINA ROSSETTI, 





a4 WHERE are you going with your love-locks 
() flowing, 
9 On the west wind blowing, along this valley 
track?” 
“The downhill path is easy, come with me an it please ye, 
We shall escape the uphill by never turning back.” 


So they two went together in glowing August weather, 
The honey-breathing heather lay to their left and right. 
And dear she was to dote on, her swift feet seemed to float 
on 
The air like soft twin pigeons too sportive to alight. 


“Oh, what is that in heaven where gray cloud-flakes are 
seven, 
Where blackest clouds hang riven just at the rainy 
skirt?” 
“Ob, that’s a meteor sent us, a message dumb, portentous, 
An undeciphered, solemn signal of help or hurt.” 


“Ob, what is that glides quickly where velvet flowers grow 
thickly, 
Their scent comes rich and sickly?” 
hooded worm.” 
“Oh, what’s that in the hollow, so pale I quake to fellow?” 
“Oh, that’s a thin, dead body that waits the eternal 
term.” 


“A scaled and 


“Turn again, O, my sweetest,—turn again, false and 
fleetest ; 
This beaten way thou beatest I fear is hell’s own track.” 
“Nay, too steep for hill mounting; nay, too late for cost 
counting; 
This downhill path is easy, but there is no turning 
back.” 


From Poems of Christina Rossettt. 








JUST THE COLOR OF HER EYES, 





BY FANNIE DAVIS, 





very nice woman, I admit; but itis, alas! a true, 

true story and there is something so appealing to 
one’s sense of humor in the whole affair, that I do not feel 
like even apologizing for obtruding it upon the public. 

If Mrs. James St. C. Bayne ever possessed a con- 
science, even in her very youthful days, when she was 
Cora Perkins, no mortal ever discovered it; but she was 
awfully pretty, after a certain pink-and-white type, with a 
figure that demanded neither hip pads nor other pads, and 
she certainly took well, so well that she never lacked for 
beaux and good times and, eventually, became Mrs. Bayne 
with an apparently devoted husband and nothing to do but 
to live at ease in a fashionable boarding-house and amuse 
herself. 

For a year or so, this went very well, but when Mr. 
Bayxie went into business for himself and began to re- 
trench upon expenditures inthe way of jewels and dainty 
gowns and “heavenly creations” in headgear, I am free to 
confess that Mrs. Bayne found a tremendous void in her 
life, a void which at first she pouted over and then deter- 
mined to fill at any cost. Excitement and dress were as 
essential to her happiness as domestic joy and the hope of 
of heaven are to a different make of woman, and she 
possessed no scruples as to how she obtained these essen- 
tials. Being conscienceless herself and surrounded by 
women of superficial natures, there was only one thing that 
could deter her upon her road to coveted desires—the fear 
of detection. Eliminate that possibility and Mrs. Cora 
would stop at nothing. One peculiarity of her tempera- 
ment was that of jealousy, not an unusual peculiarity of 
small souls, and while she absolutely ignored her husband 
in the selfish gratification of her own pleasure, she would 
have been wildly angry had he shown any disregard cf her. 
However, that he had never done, and if her inanities and 
childish tempers and petty ambitions had ever grated upon 
him, no one had ever discerned it in his manner towatd 
her, Andso when business called him to Chicago for a 

week, it seemed very natural that after a day or so of lone- 
liness and most circumspect behavior, she should decide to 
run up to visit a friend at Springfield, for a day, to kill 
some of the time that intervened before her lord’s return. 

Gaily she bade her fellow-boarders good-bye and 
blithely tripped away, one afternoon, with her dainty dress- 
ing-case swinging in her hand. That she never reached 
Springfield is neither here nor there. That to name any other 
town would have answered for the purpose she had in view 
is more to the point, since her travels certainly did not ex- 
tend beyond her home city’s limits. Suffice it to say, that for 
several hours, yea, many hours after her supposed departure, 
she reveled in excitement to her heart’s content, excitement 
that included copious champagne, flattery unstinted, 
cigarettes ad /ib and so much danger thrown in as to fur- 
nish and flavor a highly spiced experience up to the limit, 
the full limit, of seasoning. 

The following evening she returned—“on a late train” — 
and the next afternoon a large package was left to her ad- 
dress. She was just starting out as the messenger came, 
and several ladies were in the hall. 

“Just take itup to my room, John,” she carelessly said 
to the butler; “it is my old tailor-gown I have had pressed 
and altered.” 

And then she coolly walked away as if she were not 
simply in a state of agonizing ferment to turn back and ex- 
plore the contents of that box. 

At last her opportunity came and with locked door and 
bated breath she untied the fastening, lifted the lid and 
from its wrappings of tissue shook out the handsomest seal- 
skin sacque she had ever seen. At first she let her natural 
self have full swing and went mutely wild over the treasure 
she had so desired and had been so persistently out 
of her reach. She tried it on, she patted it lovingly as she 
saw her own reflection in the glass; she kissed its velvety 
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surface and rap‘urously hugged it with a fervor that it 
would have been impossible to imagine her bestowing 
upon—a child, for instance. And then she had the grace 
to change expression a trifle as she read upon the card 
attached: 





A Souvenir of your trip to Springfield, 





For a second it seemed as if she were ashamed, but 
only for a second, then she shrugged her plump shoulders 
and with a devil-may-care light in her lustrous, blue eyes, 
flippantly tossed her head and with it tossed away whatever 
scruples may have dared to raise their feeble mental 
protests. 

Then she became serious, not a seriousness born of 
conscience, but a plain, business-like seriousness, and she 
sat down tothink. There it lay upon the bed; it was hers 
too, but—. 

Was it hers, if she couldn’t enjoy it? And how could 
she account for it to “Jim”—dear, unsuspecting “Jim”—who 
simply idealized her and yet was getting closer and 
closer all the time with his money? Andif she could not 
account for it to “Jim,” how was she going to wear it? 

She had to settle the question some way and ina hurry, 
too, for “Jim” was due home in a couple of days, and for an 
hour Mrs. James St. C. Bayne gave her brains more work 
to do, of a concentrated character, than they had probably 
ever known. And then the problem was solved in an 
instant. It was so simple she wondered it had not come 
at first—that illuminating flash of inspiration. She would 
awn it, of course, and, at the propertime, she would “find” 
4 pawn-ticket, or some way would open by means of which 
she would legitimately get back into her hands the beauti- 
ful garment that it almost killed her to think of parting 
with even for a day. 


ed 

“Jim, dear,” said Mrs. “Jim,” one day, sometime after- 
ward, “see what I picked up on the street to-day; I wonder 
if it’s any good?” 

“Let’s see it,” said the gentleman, reaching out a lazy 
hand for the bit of paper she handed to him without a trace 
of consciousness in voice, face or manner. 

“I’ll look it up to-morrow for you,” he went on; “the 
time is up on it, it seems, and if the thing is for sale and 


any good, and not too high, I’ll invest in it,” and, true to 
his word, Mr. James St. C. Bayne found himself, the next 
day, in a large pawn shop examining critically, a most 
beautiful sealskin garment. 

“It is not much worn,” he remarked to the obsequious 
gentleman who was showing it. 

“My gracious, I should tink not; it is new, sir; new. 
The lady who left it said it vas nefer worn at all.” 

“Hm!” mused Mr. Bayne. “Just the right size,” he 
murmured to himself, “thirty-eight bust and just the color 
of her eyes;” which last remark must have been made 
without thinking at all, for everybody knows that Mrs. 
Bayne’s optics are deeply, darkly, beautifully blue. 

Then he looked up quickly: “Have you another?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, yaas!” said the pawnbroker, “but nothing so nice 
as dot, and dot is dirt cheap, too. I haf one, yaas, but it is 
worn a little, and not so fine a skin to begin wid.” 

“Let me see it, also,” said Mr. Bayne and the obliging 
store-keeper produced it for inspection. 

“Hm!” again mused Mr. Bayne, “the same size, too; 
what acoincidence! And in pretty good shape. Well, 
Mr. Israel,” he said aloud, with the air of aman who 
has made up his mind, “I’ll take them both,” and while 
the astonished pawn-broker wrapped them up, Mr. James 
St. C. Bayne smiled sweetly to himself and his thoughts 
kept up a murmur like a brook: “Just the color of her 
eyes.” 

It was a most effusive and affectionate wife who took 
from her husband’s arms a bulky parcel that evening, and 
an enraged woman who opened it and discovered the 
change of garments; but it was an actress beyond praise 
who masked her features and controlled her voice, and de- 
clared that it was “a bargain, a real bargain, and, after a 
little doing over, no one would know it from new.” But 
for hours, that night, she lay awake, longing to be alone that 
she might curse or cry, or do something to express her 
feelings. “How did it happen?” she wondered. “It must 
have been the pawnbroker—the old cheat! Of course, 
there was no other way. And to think she dare not say a 
word; to think she could not help herself—Ohb, it was 
fairly maddening!” 

But “Jim” was very liberal about what she spent on 


altering it, so after it was renovated and relined it was a 
really handsome garment, and she wore it with much pride 
in spite of a hysterical feeling in her throat when she 
thought of the beauty she had pawned. 


Pf 
There was to be a Hackett matinee and Mrs. “Jim” was 


down town with a few minutes to spare when she remem- 
bered something that she needed money for and 
could purchase after the performance on her way home. 
So’she ran upto her husband’s office just as his rather 
good looking stenographer was picking up a most elegant 
sealskin sacque to slip her arms into it. One glance and 
Mrs. “Jim” recognized it. For a second, the woman in 
Mrs. “Jim” was paramount and the world went around like 
a spin top; then the actress triumphed. 

“Oh,” she gasped, “those elevators nearly take one’s 
breath away, Jim, in this high building,” then, sweetly, 
“are you going to the matinee, too, Miss Jones?” 

Miss Jones smiled as she fastened her stylish wrap and 
turned up the high collar at its most becoming angle: 
“Yes, Mr. Bayne was kind enough to let me work over- 
time last night, so I could get off to-day, and now I am go- 


ing to have a treat,” so, with a pleasant nod, the girl went 


out and closed the door. 

Mrs. “Jim” related her errand and as she stuffed the 
bills her husband gave her in her purse, remarked inci- 
dentally: “It beats all how these girls that work down 
town dress. That sacque of Miss Jones’ is almost”—(she 
could have ground her teeth with rage at the word)—“as 
fine as mine. I don’t see how she affords it.” 

“Oh, easy enough,” indifferently answered her hus- 
band: “She is a niece of Tim Jones, the turfman, and he 
gave it to her Christmas.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. “Jim.” 

st 

People are beginning to say that the Baynes are not 
such an affectionate couple as they used to seem. Mrs. 
“Jim” is insanely jealous and the poor man has a hard 
time. If everybody knew about the sealskin exchange 
they might see a funny side that, even if a divorce should 
be the outcome, would rather tend to class the whole affair 
under the head of comedy, at any rate of “poetic retribu- 
tion.” 
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RICHEST MAN IN EUROPE. 

The richest man of Europe, at the present 
time, is Alfred Beit, the South African min- 
ing magnate, and leader of the British 
financial world. He is the predominating 
partner in the great firm of Werner, Beit & 
Co. and heavily interested in the British 
Chartered South African Company. His 
holdings of gold mining stocks are enor- 
mous, and he is probably better informed 
about the extent and value of the gold reefs 
than any other Kaffir magnate in London, 
Paris or Berlin. There is nothing about 
him that could remind one of the late, un- 
fortunate Barney Barnato, who created such 
a convulsion in speculative circles abroad, 
some years ago. Alfred Beit is a quiet, 
inoffensive-looking, unassuming man, who is 
still on the sunny side of fifty. He dreads 
publicity and does not care a whit for 
society. In many ways, he is very much 
like his lately-deceased friend, Cecil 
Rhodes, although he does not possess the 
latter’s commanding individuality and pen- 
chant for bluffing and brow-beating. 

Alfred Beit is passionately fond of the 
theater. Every night finds him at the play- 
house and associating with actors and 
actresses. At one time, announcement was 
made that he was engaged to Mary Moore, 
Charles Wyndham’s leading woman, but he 
is still a bachelor. It is stated that Beit 
takes a lively personal interest in the fate of 
every new play that is presented at the Lon- 
don theaters. 

Cecil Rhodes and Alfred Beit were born 
in the same year—1853. Asthe scion of an 
old, solid Jewish family of Hamburg, Beit 
received a good education in the German 
schools, and then entered the banking busi- 
ness. At the age of twenty-two, he struck 
out for South Africa, to make his own for- 
tune. He arrived there a few years before 
Cecil Rhodes. After establishing himself 
as a diamond-merchant at Kimberly, and 
amassing a fortune, a large part of which 
was invested afterwards in diamond mines, 
the little plodding German Jew went into 
partnership with a banking firm, the prede- 
cessor of the present house of Werner, Beit 
& Co. When the news spread of gold dis- 
coveries in the Transvaal, Beit made the 
rush with the pioneers and “got in on the 
ground-floor” again. Associating himself 
with Hermann Eckstein, a Johannesburg 
man of his own race; Beit absorbed many 
thousands of shares of gold-mine stocks, 
and began to develop his property in a 
modern, scientific manner. He introduced 
the best sort of machinery, and achieved 
excellent results. His fortune grew fast 
and faster. One of his most prominent 
mining engineers was John Hays Hammond, 
well-known in St. Louis, who is now super- 
intending the Cripple Creek properties 
owned bya British syndicate. When the 
South African war broke out in October, 
1899, the Transvaal mines were producing 
gold at the rate of about $90,000,000 per 
annum. Ofcourse, Beit had much of the 
traditional gambler’s luck, but without a 
large quantity of innate scheming, shrewd- 
ness and marvellous capacity to seize oppor- 
tunities at the right time, his fortune would 
not have assumed such great dimensions; 
neither would his speculative enterprises and 
investments have turned out so profitably. 

Alfred Beit was one of the originators of 
the Chartered Company of South Africa, 
When the fortunes of this great corporation 
were at a low ebb, Beit did not hesitate to 
show his confidence in the ultimate outcome 
by paying his large share of the annual 
deficits without a grumble. He clung to 
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Rhodes when the latter was almost over- 
whelmed with frowning difficulties during 
the Matabele war, with a tenacity and devo- 
tion that was truly surprising, and laudable. 
Besides being interested in the DeBeers 
diamond mines, Beit is also a director in the 
Rhodesia Railroad Company. Through his 
firm, he controls companies having a capital 
of $100,000,000, most of the stock of which 
is quoted materially above par. 

Like Cecil Rhodes and Carnegie, Alfred 
Beit does not speculate. He does not care 
for fluctuations in the stock market. He 
invests his money, according to his judg- 
ment and awaits results. If he has confi- 
dence in an enterprise, he absorbs it or 
buys the majority of stock outstanding. 
Sometimes, Lombard street brokers get 
wind of his coming moves, and then there 
is a wild rush to buy, the result being that 
Beit turns his thought and actions into a 
different channel, and leaves premature 
purchasers to their fate. There is always a 
big swarm of petty speculators that hang on 
to the coat-tails of the little Jew, and un- 
hesitatingly place their money in anything 
that he has stamped with the seal of his 
approval. Beit is just as potent a figure on 
the London stock exchange as Morgan is 
in Wall street. 

Our American financial leaders are all 
reputed to. be hard-working men, and to 
earn their money by the sweat of their brow. 
Alfred Beit is of a different calibre. He 
takes life easy, and enjoys himself in his 
own, quiet way. He is fond of riding and 
golf-playing, and, as above stated, an in- 
veterate theater-goer. 

One does not hear much of his gifts 
to charity, but there is evidence to 
prove that his gifts to the needy 
and unemployed are very large. He is 
always willing to help out a_ stranded 
friend, and it is intimated that he has given 
almost $1,000,000 to South African friends 
who went “dead-broke,” when the bullets 
whistled and Buller hustled across the 
Tugela River. 

Taken all in all, Alfred Beit isa sym- 
pathetic figure in the modern world of 
finance. He is liked by all who know him 
intimately; he is kind, courteous and con- 
siderate tv others, and possesses none of 
the bumptiousness, arrogance, conceit and 
brutality of some of the leading Wall street 
men. The only stigma that rests upon his 
reputation is his connection with the cabal 
that brought about the Boer war. He was 
mixed up in the Jameson Raid, and was, like 
Cecil Rhodes, ahater of the Boer govern- 
ment. But, perhaps, like mz ~ others of 
his business friends, Alfred Beit thought 
that the end justified the means. 
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A neat monogram on your stationery 
gives individuality to correspondence. No 
charge for one or two letter monogram 
except for stamping, which ranges in price 
from 10 cents per quire upwards. Mermod 
& Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
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A self-appointed instructor in civics, 
nine years of age, was rehearsing the 
greatness of the President, when he was 
interrupted by one of his hearers, a little 
girl of five, who said, gently, but with a 
certain air of reproof: “God made the 
country; he only lets President Roosevelt 
run it.” 
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Is the place to go for rest, recreation and the recuperation of lost 


energy. 


The Splendid Waters of the 


SEVEN MINERAL SPRINGS 


Acting on the system in a perfectly natural way, both for DRINKING and 
BATHING PURPOSES, produce the most startling and satisfactory results 
in the Curing of KIDNEY and LIVER TROUBLES and the relief of NERVOUS- 
NESS, BILIOUSNESS, NEURALGIA and RHEUMATISM. 


THAT AWFUL TIRED FEELING 


which so seriously attacks a person about this time of year vanishes like a 
cloud before the noonday sun at 


THIS FAMOUS RESORT 


and joy reigns supreme and pleasure unconfined where facilities are unlim- 


ited for driving dull care away. 


Cool, shady, natural parks, beautiful 


lawns, the shimmering lake, the large, well-ventilated apartments and the 
pure, invigorating country air are each and all sources of continual delight. 


@ Rates $9 to $12 per Week. 


Round-trip tickets over the 
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Connecting Lines, 


$4.40. 


Booklet for the asking. 


Address, 
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ALL SUMMER ROADS LEAD TO 


Lake Minnetonka, 


THE GREAT SUMMER RESORT 
OF THE NORTHWEST. 


Hotel St. Louis 


Is the Largest and Most Popular Sum- 
mer Hotel in Minnesota. Among the 
amusements are Daily Steamboat Excur- 
sions, Rowing. Sailing, Fishing WHERE 
YOU CATCH FISH. Cycling, Tennis, Golf, 
Billiards, Pool, Ping-Pong, Music and 
Dancing. 
For illustrated pamphlet, address, 


J.C. S. TIMBERLAKE, 
Manager, 
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New London, Conn. 


Pequot House 


and cottages. 
Popular for half a century. 
FAMOUS HARBOR. YACHTING HEADQUARTERS. 
A delightful combination of seashore and 
country Macadam roads, bathing, golf, etc. For 
descriptive booklet write 
Wma. H. HaGerR, PROPRIETER, 


| 
con egiand 
OF MUSIC 


We welcome students with unlim- 
ited ambition and offer every facility 
for thorough work in all departments 
of Music, Literature and Elocution. 

Our new building is completed and 
sets the standard of the world. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 
All particulars and year-book will be sent by 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 














Pere Marquette 


—TO THE— 
Summer Resorts. 


The Summer Resorts of Michigan in- 
vite you to a season of rest and recre- 
ation, Theclimate is all that the balsam 
wcods, pure air, and pure water can 
make it— 


HEALTHFUL, INVIGORATING, INSPIRING. 


The Pere Marquette Railroad reaches 
all of the resorts of the State. It is the 


DIRECT ROUTE TO THE REST SPOTS. 


Handsomely illustrated booklet of 40 
pages, giving full information of all of 
the hotels, boarding houses, cottages, 
and the varied attractions of the 


RESORTS OF THE EAST COAST 


Will be mailed post free to any address. 
The passenger department has issued a 
set of four photographs, size 6 x 8 inches, 
mounted on dark gray mat, without 
printing to disfigure the mat or picture. 
These are 


SPECIAL PLATINUM PRINT PHOTOGRAPHS 


And are original prints of negatives— 
Photographs from nature. The entire 
set of four will be mailed, postpaid to 
any address, on receipt of 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS TO PAY POSTAGE. 
Address all inquiries to 


H. F. Moeller, G. P. A. 
Room 313, Union Station, 
Detroit, Mich. 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 

A Girl Who Wrote, Alan Dale, $1.20; Daniel 
Webster, Samuel W. McCall, 80c; The Virginian, 
Owen Webster, $1.20; Belshazzar, Wm. Stearns 
Davis, $1.20; The Conquerers, Gertrude Atherton, 
$1.20; Stephen Holton, Chas. F. Pidgin $1.20; 
Those Black Diamond Men, William F. Gibbons, 
$1.20; Also, a full line of paper novels and period- 
icals, Subscriptions taken for all publications 
at JETT’S BOOK STORP, 806 Olive Street. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


a. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTS AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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RHYMES OF “IRONQUILL.” 





[When a book of verses reaches its eleventh 
edition, it is evidence conclusive, not that it is 
poetry of a high order, but thatitis ona level 
with the zsthetic development of the “plain 
people” of the United States. Such a distinction 
has been gained by ‘‘Some of the Rhymes of 
‘Tronquill,’”” by Engene F. Ware, which is re- 
issued in attractive form, with a few additions, 
by G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New York. While 
sonneteers and soulful singers count “copies 
sold” in hundreds, if at all, the humorous, 
breezy, unfettered Kansas bard has made his 
name—according to the publishers—a house- 
hold word. The fact is an eloquent commentary. 
In many ways Mr. Ware’s verse resembles that 
of James Whitcomb Riley, though the former 
rarely uses dialect. But he is more patriotic, 
and there is, perhaps, a subtle connection be- 
tween the writing of_much strenuous patriotic 
verse, and the recent appointment of Captain 
Ware, as Pension Commissioner. Below are 
printed some of the best of the verses, | 


Fa 
WHIST. 


Hour after hour the cards were fairly 
shuffled 

And fairly dealt, but still I got no hand; 

The morning came, and with a mind un- 
ruffled 


I only said: “I do not understand.” 


Life isa game of whist. From unseen 
sources 
The cards are shuffled and the hands are 
dealt; 
Blind are our efforts to control the forces 
That, though unseen, are no less strongly 


felt. 
I do not like the way the cards are shuffled, 


But yet I like the game and want to play; 
And through the long, long night will I, un- 


ruffed, 
Play what I get until the break of day. 
se 
FRAUDS. 





Ambitious, shrewd, 
Unprincipled, and ever fond of show, 
Hanno of Carthage, centuries ago, 
Determined to be great; he bought a 
brood 
Of fledging parrots, taught them, at his nod, 
To scream inchorus: “Hanno is a god!” 


When they were taught, 
He had a hireling place them on the street, 
As if for sale to those he chanced to meet; 
But yet by no one could the birds be 


bought. 

Then{ Hanno passed in pomp, and gave a 
nod, 

Out shrieked the parrots: “Hanno is a 
god!” 


“Cunningly done,” 
That night, said Hanno, as he doffed his 
clothes 
Of silk embroidery, to seek repose: 
“Distinguished immortality is won; 
For hearest thou not that superstitious squad 
Catch up the sentence, ‘Hanno is a god’?” 
A galley slave, 
Condemned, went Hanno o’er the cloudy 
seas 
That hid the fabled Cassiterides; 
Wealthy in grief, no home except the 
wave, 
Lashed to the oar, betimes urged by the 
rod, 
Not very much a man, much less a god. 


It could not win. 
It never did. Although the world applauds, 
It turns at last and punishes its frauds. 
Although it may not hasten to begin, 
True to itself, when once it has begun, 
It drives them to the galleys one by one. 
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A SEA-RIOUS STORY. 





From Panama to San Francisco Bay, 
An overcrowded steamship sailed away. 
The third day out, a husky miner came 
Up to the clerk, and, calling him by name, 
He said, “Your ship is crowded sir, a heap 
Too much for me; find me a place to sleep.” 
The clerk responded, with a stately smile: 
“Sleep where you’ve been a-sleeping all the 
while.” 
“It kayn’t be did,” the miner answered 
quick. 
“I slept upon a deckhand who was sick; 
He’s convalesced, and now, since he is 
stronger, 
He swears he won’t endure it any longer.” 
st 
THE JACKPOT. 





I sauntered down through Europe, 
I wandered up the Nile, 
I sought the mausolems where the mummied 
Pharaohs lay; 
I found the sculptured tunnel 
Where quietly in style 
Imperial sarcophagi concealed the royal 
clay. 
Above the vault was graven deep the motto 
of the crown: 
"Who openeth a jackpot may not always 
rake it down.” 


It’s strange what deep impressions 
Are made by little things. 
Within the granite tunneling I saw a dingy 
cleft ; 
It was a cryptic chamber. 
I drew, and got four kings. 
But on a brief comparison I laid them down 
and left, 
Because upon the granite stood that sentence 
bold and brown: 
“Who openeth a jackpot may not always 
rake it down.” 


I make this observation: 
A man with such a hand 
Has psychologic feelings that perhaps he 
should not feel, 
But I was somewhat rattled 
And in a foreign land, 
And had some dim suspicions, as I had not 
watched the deal. 
And there was that suspicion, too, in words 
that seemed to frown: 
“Who openeth a jackpot may not always 
rake it down.” 


Those letters were not graven 
In Anglo-Saxon tongue; 
Perhaps if you had seen them you had idly 
passed them by. 
I studied erudition 
When I was somewhat young; 
I recognized the language when it struck my 
classic eye; 
I saw a maxim suitable for monarch or for 
clown: 
“Who openeth a jackpot may not always rake 
it down.” 


Detesting metaphysics, 
I can not help but put 
A philosophic moral where I think it ought 
to hang; 
I’ve seen a “boom” for office 
Grow feeble at the root, 
Then change into a boomlet—then to a 
boomerang. 
In caucus or convention, in village or in 
town: , 
“Who openeth a jackpot may not always 
rake it down.” 


FF 
When passing behind a street car, look 


fine Diamonds. 
Swell Jewelry. 
1 A. Aurtzeborn & Sons, 


Jewelers 


3/0 North Sixth. 
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WHAT? 


UMBRELLAS, 


PARASOLS and CANES. 
IT’S FROM 
FACTORY 
TO YOU. 
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TRADE MARK. REGISTERED 


WORTH TAKING. 


519 
LOCUST. 













New York 


And Return. 


Tuly 17 and 31, August 7 and 14. 


BIG FOUR 


ROUTE. 


Broadway and Chestnut St. 
—-ADDRESS—— 
C. L. Hilleary, A. G. P. A., St, Louis. 








“The Sphinx of the Twentieth Century,” 


ASIA AND 
THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 


Comparatively few people are familiar with 
the Chinese Empire as it exists to-day. In 
view of the constantly growing Oriental com- 
merce of the United States, everyone should 
peome tamiliar with the Chinese Empire. 

e 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 


“Four-Track Series” No. 28 gives valuable 
statistics and information regarding the 
Flowery Kingdom, and contains a new and 
accurate map in colors, 


A copy of No. 28, “A new map of Asia and 
the Chinese Empire” sent free, post-paid, on 
receipt of five cents in stamps by George H, 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York 
Consens Railroad, Grand Central Station, New 
York, 














MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry 


out for the car approaching from the opp- OBNTRAL LOAN OFFIOE. 


site direction. 


204 N. PouRTHW STREET 




















Established 1850. Telephone 1031 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 
MATTHEWS’ 

OYe AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 

@14 Olive Sreeer, 
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12 
NEW BOOKS. 





Mary E. Stone Bassett, author of “A Rid- 
dle of Luck,” is enthusiastic on gardening. 
Her latest work, “Judith’s Garden,” pub- 
lished by the Lothrop Publishing Company, 
Boston, is a veritable apotheosis of life and 
work in the garden. “I wish I could de- 
scribe my garden,” she writes, “in such 
glowing terms that every woman in the 
world would want a garden. What an 
exodus there would be from the cities, and 
what a scrambling after every available bit 
of land! Truly, then, the desert would 
blossom like the rose, and the women who 
are tired, sick and discouraged, would grow 
healthy and happy; for discontent never 
stops long in a garden, or unhappiness 
either.” This isthe key-note to the simple 
story she has written. Among the char- 
acters, there is a funny, original and good- 
natured Irishman, with a brogue that is the 
real thing. There is no mawkish senti- 
mentality inthe book. It is sane, breezy 
garden-life that is presented to us. The 
author’s style is fitted tothe subject handled; 
itis snappy and simple. There is nothing 
of preciosity, no juggling with bewildering 
adjectives. “Judith’s Garden” is good sum- 
mer-reading, and may be recommended to 
people who like this sort of literature. The 
book is neatly bound and properly illustrated 
and marks a distinct advance in typography. 

se 

When Maude Adams was shifted from 
“The Little Minister” to “Romeo and 
Juliet,” a few years ago, some people thought 
the transfer rather abrupt, and a trifle 
daring. Miss Adams felt a little trepida- 
tion herself. Not so Charles Frohman, her 
manager. To him Shakespeare was simply 
a play-writer like Clyde Fitch, with the 
advantage that he did not harass the box- 
office for royalties. When he went to 
rehearsal one day, he found signs of 
nervousness pervading the company. 
“What's the matter?” he asked, in his ex- 
plosive way. It was Shakespeare, the 
players replied. Pretty serious affair, you 
know—great name, great play, traditions of 
the stage, memories of mighty shades in the 
minds of the critics, rhythm of blank verse 
to be observed, and allthat. “Nonsense!” 
exclaimed Frohman, “who’s Shakespeare? 
He was just aman. He won't hurt you. I 
don’t see any Shakespeare. Just imagine 
you’re looking at a soldier home from the 
Cuban war, making love to a giggling school- 
girl on a balcony. That’s all I see, and 
that’s the way I want it played. Dismiss all 
idea of costume. Be modern.” 

wt 

“Mistress Dorothy, of Haddon Hall,” by 
Henry Hastings, can only be regarded as 
an imitation of Charles Major’s “Dorothy 
Vernon, of Haddon Halli.” The author 
should at least have selected a different title; 
he has prejudiced the success of his fake by 
clinging thus closely to the general scheme 
of Charles Major’s working devices. The 
new version, for as such it may be set down, 
of the Haddon Hall story is poorer even 
than its palpable model. The author lacks 
in constructive power and in breadth of 
thought. He is a master of banalities. On 
page 248, tor imstance, one reads the 
following: “Braceridge declared that he 
was as faithful asa dog. Dorothy retorted 
that that might be, but some dogs were only 


agreeable to their masters, and could not be 
tolerated by other people.” Such stuff is 
hardly worth printing. And when such stuff 
is very like to plagiarism one wonders how 
any publisher could do it. The book is pub- 
lished by R. F. Fenno & Co., New York. 
wt 
There is plenty of good humor and of in- 
genious character-sketching in “The One 
Before,” by Barry Pain. The story turns 
upon a magic ring which invests the wearer 
with the character of the one who woré the 
ring before him. This results in exceed- 
ingly funny situations and complications. 
The leading character is Ernest Sanders 
Barley, a domestic tyrant, who lords it over 
his lovable, young wife. Barley is most 
amusingly described and the young wife is 
quite bewitching. A conspiracy is entered 
into by a gay, old uncle and a good-looking 
nephew to make the life of the young wife 
more pleasant and endurable. The uncle 
forwards the magic ring to Mr. Barley, but 
it is the wife that puts it on iastead of the 
husband. The preceding wearer has been 
a lion-tamer, and the wife is, therefore, en- 
dowed with the qualities requisite for a 
proper subjugation of her tyrannical, hus- 
band. The story is well written throughout, 
though not as clever as Ansty’s work in the 
same genre, and the writing displays Eng- 
lish humor at its modern best, especially in 
the characterization of the people below 
stairs. The narrative rather lets down to- 
ward the end, but for all that “The One Be- 
fore” is a volume out of which the reader 
will extract most satisfying pleasure. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, are the pub- 
lishers. 
i 
Charles B. Waite’s “History of the Chris- 
tian Religion,” has long been recognized as 
authority on the events connected with the 
Nazarene religion during the first two cen- 
turies. It is a very ambitious work, con- 
taining a wealth of information on a subject 
which has absorbed such profound interest 
and commanded such painstaking investiga- 
tion in the last forty or fifty years. The 
fifth edition has recently been published. 
The author has added an appendix, in which 
the following topics are referred to and dis- 
cussed at some length: (1) Was Jesus an 
Essene? (2) The Zealots; (3) the Inquisi- 
tion. The author admits that “during the 
last twenty years great changes have been 
going on in the theological world, especially 
in the view taken of the origin and history 
of the gospels,” and declares that “the theory 
of the apostolic origin of these books—that 
they were written by the eye-witnesses of 
the events therein related—is no longer in- 
sisted upon,” but he fails to cite some of the 
greatest and latest authorities on these im- 
portant subjects. That the claim of an 
apostolic origin of the gospels has been 
abandoned, can by no means be admitted; 
Mr. Waite’s assertion to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The great works of Professor 
Harnack, of the University of. Berlin, and 
of Weizaecker, do not bear out Mr. Waite’s 
statements and conclusions. The origin of 
the four gospels cannot be regarded asa 
subject that has been taken out of the arena 
of argument and discussion. Professor 
Harnack’s theories regarding this and some 
other much-disputed matters are not at all in 
accord with those of Mr. Waite. The Ger- 
man authority has not arrived at any definite 
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The New Process. 


The Perfect. 


Both Good Gas Stoves. 


“THE OLIVE” 
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None Better. 


The best Gas Stove ever 
offered for the Money, 


Cash, including all 
connections. 


Gas Stoves in plenty can be found; 


Any one can spare $2.(0 in change, 
But 1011 Olive the only place in town 
Where $2.00 are good for a Good Gas Range. 


BACKUS BUILDING—1011 OLIVE. 


Headquarters for Good Gas Goods. 
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$12.50 
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FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. 





THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and West Belle Place. 


Absolutely Fire-Proof. s Strictly High Class. » Both Plans. 
RESTAURANT AND GRILL ROOM. 





DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 
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ASPLY TO NEAREST TICKET AGENT, OR ADDRESS 


C. S. CRANE, G. P. & T. A., St. Louts, Mo. 
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Pee er 
A Dainty Morsel For Dainty People. 


She 
Impressionist 


Edited by 
John Arthur Nelson. 


The handsomest and most 
unique publication in America. 


10 cents the month, 
100 cents the year. 


As sparkling as Champagne, 
Yet as harmless as Soda. 
Send 10 f 
You'lh find tt taterestiog, 
= The American Music Syndicate, 
= Burlington Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEX AS—Free. 


E, P TURNER, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 








FAUST & SONS, 
Oyster and Restaurant Co. 


We Control 
and 
rate 





PLACES. 


Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 


Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 


Viz: 


Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street. 


Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 











conclusion, for instance, regarding the 
origin of the Four Gospels and the various 
epistles of St. Paul and other apostles. 
However, Mr. Waite makes out a super- 
ficially good case for his statements. He 
may fail to convince, but never fails to keep 
his readers interested. One of the 
distinctive features of Mr. Waite’s book 
is the introduction of Marcion’s Gospel. 
Marcion has generally been considered 
as‘an adherent of the Pauline version of 
Christianity. He believed in the doctrine 
of necessity, and denied the resurrection of 
the body. It is often asserted that St. Paul 
believed in a spiritual resurrection only, 
but there is hardly anything in his sayings 
and epis‘les that could be cited as bearing 
out such a view. The Pauline teachings 
may be regarded as containing views dis- 
tinctly in favor of a belief in corporeal 
resurrection. Mr. Waite arrives at the 
conclusion that the gospel of Luke was a 
partial copy of that of Marcion, but seems 
to base his argument on false premises. 
Theré is much more probability that Marcion 
was plagiarizing from Luke. Mr. Waite is 
entirely too hasty in jumping at conclusions 
and in establishing theories. It requires a 
much better and much stronger array of 
facts, and a more logical chain of reasoning, 
to overthrow beliefs and doctrines which 
have been held by Christianity for nineteen 
hundred years. He says, for instance, “as 
to the presumption of validity arising from 
the gospels being ancient, and being in the 
possession of the church, the law wisely 
provides for a record of title papers where 
the custodian is an interested party. Here 
there is no record, and the slight presump- 
tion arising from possession has been over- 
thrown.” Has it, indeed? By whom, when 
and how? Mr. Waite should remember 
that the law presumes that title-deeds and 
records have been lost, where possession 
has been long-continued, uninterrupted and 
undisputed. In spite of the promulgation 
of many fragile theories, Mr. Waite’s work 
displays marked originality of thought and 
reasoning. As above said, it contains a vast 
mass of information. People who are in 
terested in Christian history should not fail 
to read this book carefully. It may fail to 
convince them, but it will enlighten them 
regarding many things which have hereto- 
fore been either ignored, or very scantily 
treated of. The “History of the Christian 
Religion” is published by C. V. Waite & 
Co., Chicago. 
Ft 

E. Jaccard Jewelry Co.’s office at Mer- 
mod & Jaccard’s Jewelry Co., Broadway and 
Locust street. 

Fe Ft 


IN KENTUCKY. 


One day when Senator-Elect McCreary, of 
Kentucky, was out looking after his political 
fences he stopped before a house where 
there was a well in the yard and asked for a 
drink. | 

“Sorry, Mister,” responded the man of 
the house, “but there ain’t a drop on this 
here place, and I am getting purty dry 
myself.” 

“Isn’t there any water in the well?” ex- 
claimed McCreary. 

“Of course there is,” blurted out the 
man: “I didn’t know you wanted water. I 
thought you wanted a drink.”—From The 
New York Times. 

Ft 


$6.00 Cincinnati and return via Big Four, 
July 26th. 
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Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust, 

Mr, and Mrs. Walter Medart are at Glenwood 
Springs. 

Mrs. M. R. Shields is summering at Charle- 
voix, Mich. 

Mrs. Mary Branch is 
Springs, Tenn, 

Mrs. Mary Polk Winn has gone to Manitou 
Springs, Colorado, 

Mrs. Claflin Allen has gone to Newport, R.I., 
to remaln until fall. 

Mr, and Mrs. Albert J. Poulin are sojourning 
at South Haven, Mich. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. R. Powell have gone to New 
London, Conn., for the summer, 

Mr. and Mrs. P. J. Conroy have gone tothe 
Eastern sea coast for the summer, 

Judge and Mrs. Selden P. Speucer, have gone 
to Harpswell, on the coast of Miine. 

Dr. and Mrs. T. Griswold Comstock, have 
gone to Atlantic City for the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vita! Garesche have just re- 
turned from a visit to South Haven, Mich. 

Miss Didi Kimball, who has been makinga 
visit to friends in Chicago, retarned last week, 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. French left, last week, for 
Atlantic City. They will, later, go to Cape May. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ames left, last week, for 
Block Island, where they will remain during 
the heated term. 

Mrs. W. E. Pollack, accompanied by Miss Lois 
Pollock, will leave, this week, for Deal Beach, to 
spend the summer. 

Mrs. Alex Pierce, accompanied by Miss 
Rebecca Plummer, is spending the summer at 
Lake Harbor, Mich. 

Mr. H. Clay Pierce, with his family, is settled 
at his summer home at Pride’s Crossing, on the 
Massachusetts coast. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carwin H. Spencer, and Misses 
Ruth, Loulie and Hazel Spencer, are summering 
at Harbor Point Mich. 

Mrs. H. D. Pittman and her sister, Miss Annie 
Daviess, will leave, soon, for Kentucky, where 
they will visit relatives. 

Mrs. Monroe Tyler, with her two little daugh- 
ters, has gone to South Haven, Mich., for the re- 
mainder of the summer. 

Mrs. Amadee V. Reyburn, with her two 
daughters, is visiting her father, Mr. William 
Mercer, in Lenox, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Taussig left, a short 
time ago, for Magnolia, Mass. They are now 
located at East Gloucester. 

Mrs. James Barker will leave, this week, far 
South Haven, Mich., where she will make a visit 
to Mr and Mrs. Ferd P. Kaiser. 

Mrs. George Walker, accompanied by her 
daughters, Misses Maude and Daisy Walker, is 
summering at Naragansett Pier. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Knapp have taken 
possession of their place at Watch Hill, R.IL., 
where they will spend a few weeks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon Hull left lately for Charle- 
voix, Mich., where they will join their daughter 
and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Will Wissing. 

The Misses Louise and Emil Scarritt, daugh- 
ters of the Rev. D. Scarritt, left last week to 
visit their aunt, Mrs. Charles Stebbins, in Colo- 
rado. 

Miss Gracia Walton, of Greenville, Miss., who 
has been visiting St. Louis friends, has now gone 
to the mountains of North Carolina for the 
summer. 

Mrs. Vincent W. Marmaduke left last week 
for the Minnesota resorts. She will spend the 
summer with her daughter, Mrs, James Pierce, 
of Kansas City. 

Mrs. F, B. York, with her three danghters, 
Misses Florence, Frances and Marguerite 
York, left, last week, for Wequetonsing, to 
spend several weeks. 

Dr. and Mrs. Bransford Lewis left, on July 
15th, for Canada, where they will spenda month, 
and en route home visit Mrs. E. S. Lewis, at her 
cottage at Harbor Point, Mich. 

The marriage of Miss Marian Semple Lindsay, 
and Mr. Frank Overton Squire has been an- 
nounced to take place on Saturday, August 16th, 

at the cottage of Mrs. Ashley D. Scott, an aunt 
of the bride elect. 

Mr. and Mrs, Ben Lord Behr, accompanied by 
Mrs. S.A. Behr and Miss Gladys Behr, have 
made Manitou Springs, Colorado, their central 
point, whence they will make visits to other 
points in the State. 

The marriage of Dr. Lonis C. Boisliniere and 
Miss Nellie Portis, which took place very quietly 
last Monday, caused a considerable flutter of 
interest in the old French family circles. Miss 
Portis and Dr. Boisliniere have been engaged for 
several years, and their friends were only await- 
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: DIAMOND RINGS. 


We invite your attention to our unparalleled collection of Diamond 

The diamonds are of our own impor- 

tation, mounted in our own factory by expert diamond setters in 
DESIGNS OF RARE BEAUTY, 


wiles taiaiietiee cakes -~$10 to $2,000 
soigsiy dacdetladinsiace ake? $25 to $300 


kes" You are cordially invited to inspect this magnificent 


DIAMOND Solitaire Rings............... 
DIAMOND Cluster Rings................... 


collection, whether you wish to purchase or not. 
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On BROADWAY, °5.'25:** 











pinmeeed Rive. 
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wont” $110 


18 Diamonds, 


Opal 
Sauter ..$85.00 
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ing an opportunity to offer their congratula- 
tions. 
- se Ft 

The summer solstice is here, and every- 
body who is anybody is going to the coun- 
try, seeking rest and recreation. Some hie 
them to the seaside, to bathe in the surf, 
while others are seeking the green fields and 
indulging dolce far niente under the over- 
shadowing boughs of the forest trees. 
Wherever they may think of going they 
must take the precaution of carrying with 
them at least one pair of Swope’s shoes. 
Swope’s shoes are the best in fit, finish 
and durability. Swope’s is at 311 North 
Broadway, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Ft 
DEFENDING HERBERT SPENCER. 


To the Editor of the Mirror: 

In your issue of the 17th, I noticed an 
article on “Futile Philosophy,” that, in my 
judgment, does Herbert Spencer great in- 
justice, very great. I cannot understand 
how an intelligent man familiar with Her- 
bert Spencer’s synthetic philosophy can term 
it “futile.” By an Herculean effort he 
compiled and -classified the empirical 
knowledge of the races, tribes and natious 
of the earth in a manner to understand and 
properly estimate the factors involved as the 
most potent in advancing social progress. 
By this means he discovered the inherent 
elements of nature that in their processes 
were unfolding the possibilities and poten- 
tiality of human life. His data of ethics are 
based upon this knowledge out of which he 
has formulated principles corresponding to 
the teaching of the greatest masters in morals 
and religion, barring the superfluity of illo- 
gical and unmeaning creeds. 

He has given the world a chart from 
which iesser navigators are now industri- 
ously guiding the thought of the age. 
Spencer’s faith in a First Cause as the source 
of the wisdom he so ably classifies, is of the 
most reverent character. No one has ever 
approached the Holy of Holies with greater 
solemnity than he. Every utterance re- 
specting the power that he recognizes as 
responsible for the order he finds in nature, 
tending toward a higher development of 
ethical obligations and satisfactions is of 
the most dignified devotion to purity and 
truth. What greater contribution has ever 
been made to social science and ethical con- 


duct. That it rests upon actual facts, and has 
a basis in the physical order of nature which 
no mere assertion of synod or council can 
disturb, ought in no degree discredit or 
depreciate his great work. 
C. A. Willard. 
6024 W. Cabanne, St. Louis, Mo. 
ee Ft 

No TROUBLE AT ALL—Mrs, Smith: “i'll 
have a glass of orange phosphate, please.” 
Courteous salesman: “Yes, lady; will you 
have it sent?” Mrs. Smith: “No, I won’t 
trouble you. I'll take it with me.”—Boston 
Transcript. 
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’ Parrish’s New Laundry. 


We iron the above style of collar in a differ- 
ent way and much better than any other 
Laundry in this cityCAN. It is done with 
a machine of Mr. Anderson’s own invention, 
the option on the patent right of which is 

iven to the Troy Laundry Machinery Co., of 

roy, New York. This machine does not 
break the collar, and shapes it so that the tie 
will slide between the folds. I have no in- 
terest in any other laundry and no one except 
my partner and manager, Mr. J. Arthur 
Anderson, is interested with me, 


DINKS L. PARRISH’S LAUNDRY, 
(Not incorporated) 
3126 and 3128 Olive st. 





“Lest we forget,’’ we use CAMP JACKSON 
SPRING WATER, 
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After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tak St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 


spgetasnente, ts su cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 10th, 1902, 
MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 
300 South Fourth St., 
St. Louis, Mo. F } 
Gentlemen: Replying to your inquiry of re- 
cent date, we are glad to say that your Trans- 
parent Wood Finish Interior was used through- 
out on the new Bank of Commerce Building, 
Broadway and Olive Streets, St. Louis,as were 
also your colors in Japan and Oil Colors, 
Very truly yours, 
MARX & JONES, Carleton Building, 
Interior Decorators, 
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SUMMER SHOWS. 





AT THE DELMAR, 





“The Bohemian Girl” pleasantly pre- 
sented—the summer opera goer asks no 
more. The old familiar songs, and the 
harmonically simple choruses are the mag- 
nets, and if they are respectably sung their 
drawing power becomes even greater. A 
blue pencil used freely on the libretto would 
be a relief, but, as long as the public toler- 
ates the “Meown, me long lost cheild” 
speeches, and waxes rapturous over the 
music, despite the silly lyrics, the over- 
worked repertoire stage manager is content 
to let well enough alone, and does not even 
attempt to infuse the action with the modern 
spirit. 

This season’s revival at the Delmar shows 
several favorites in the cast, to wit: the 
Messrs. Clark and Delmamotta and Miss 
Chapman. It shows also a new and sym- 
pathetic Aviime in Miss Williams, a heavily 
accented Devilshoof in Mr. Hatch, and a 
conventional Horenstem in Mr. Harvey. An 
attractive, up-to-date young lady from “the 
ranks,” named Mariette Carber, is pre- 
sented as Buda the nurse. 

wt 
AT KOERNER’S GARDEN, 

The Buhler-Kemble-Rising World’s Fair 
Stock Company is not nearly so intimidating 
as its name. On the contrary, the work of 
some of its members inspires a friendly 
interest, especially that of the leading 
woman, Miss Lillian Kemble. This young 
actress has a most agreeable stage presence, 
a rich, well modulated voice, she acts, 
always with intelligence, and often with 
power, and displays amazing versatility in 
the various roles she assumes. Some day 
this young woman will repeat Miss Henrietta 
Crossman’s feat in New York; at present 
she is portraying the moods and mistakes 
of the frivolous Gi/berte otherwise Frou-Frou 
at Koerner’s Garden. 

Her co-star, the robust Mr. Buhler, needs 
the Virginus’ Spartacus’ and Othellos of 
dramatic literature to give his peculiar 
talents and methods full scope. In the 
modern emotional drama he seems ill at 
ease, and the restriction that the lines and 
situations put upon his declamatory powers 
is like the restraint of a chain on a ferocious 
bull-dog. 

Mr. Buhler’s stentorian tones, and curly, 
yellow pate, have made him a great favorite 
with the Koerner clientele, and the remem- 
brance of the Messrs. Hanley, Freeman, 
Bosworth and Williams grows more and 
more vague as the weeks go by. 

The Lounger. 





as 
WEST END HEIGHTS. 





Judging from the increased attendance at 
the West End Heights, the public are evi- 
dently attracted by the superior entertain- 
ment furnished by the management. It is 
dificult to say which of this week’s per- 
formers are headliners as they are all very 
good. The Martelles perform some agile 
feats on the bicycle. Ramza and Arno 
with their two aides, the dummy and the 
donkey, keep the audience continually 
laughing from the entrance to finish; Sharp 
and Flat are popular as ever and have a new 
musical act that won immediate favor. The 
D’Arville Sisters are the best acrobatic 
dancers in the profession. Zoa Mathews 
sings some good coon songs, assisted by a 
mall colored boy with a sweet voice, and 
Hendrix and Prescott show their ability as 
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of bottled beers, because of its uniform excellence. 
from the best Barley-Malt and 


“lagered” (stored for maturing) until just ripe and most 


The Product of 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n, 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Budweiser 
is King 


Brewed 


imported Hops and 
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Brewers also of Black and Tan, Anheuser-Standard, 
Pale-Lager, Faust, Export Pale, Exquisite, 
Michelob, and Malt-Nutrine. 
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experts in dancing. The free attraction at 
the garden, Herr Granada and Alma 
Fedora, who give a sensational act on the 
high wire, have been retained another 
week, 
a 
AT THE HIGHLANDS. 





The performance at the Highlands, this 
week, is up to its usual standard of merit. 
Darwee’s juggling is out of the ordinary, 
and is winning him well-earned applause. 
The Original Rozinos keep the audience 
laughing, and that’s what one likes to do at 
a summer garden. Nat Wills does a clever 
turn, and the Newsboy’s Quintette responds 
to many encores. Lockhart’s trained 
elephants continue to be the favorite with 
the more youthful clientelle. A St. Louis 
favorite will appear next week in the person 
of “Gus” Weinburg. 

Ft 
CONSOLATION THAT FAILED. 





This story is told on a prominent club- 
woman. The woman in question makes up 
in brain what she lacks in beauty. And her 
husband offers that rare combination, clever- 
ness and good looks. The woman was not 
unaware that comments were made on her 
husband’s choice of a relatively plain look- 
ing wife and she determined to test the mat- 
ter at first hand. So, one morning, she 
turned to her butler, who had been with her 
so many years as to render her question less 
odd than it would otherwise have been, and 
said: “John, did you never wonder that so 
handsome a man as Mr. X— chose me asa 
wife from so many prettier women?” Then 
she waited to have her soul comforted by 
allusions to her sweet smiles and winning 
ways. She waited in vain, however, for 
John, carefully refraining from giving his 





THE BOHEMIAN 
“A Clever Magazine for Clever People” 
EVERIT BOGERT TERHUNE, Editor 

THE BOHEMIAN is published every month, 
and is replete with unique stories and dainty 
verse of recognized literary merit. Some of the 
cleverest short story writers of the day are regu- 
lar contributors to THE BOHEMIAN. Among 
them may be mentioned :— 

Wm. MacLeod Raine, 
Maurice Baldwin, 
Landis Ayr, 

Edward Payson Jackson, 
Caran Pyle, 

Edward Carpenter, 
Susie M. Best, 
Katherine Lee Bates, 
Chauncey Thomas, 

Joe Cone, 

Margaret Lee, 

John DeLoss Underwood, 
Lucy Morris, 

Marvin Dana, 

Sophie Earl, 

Katherine J. Smith, 
Maitiand Leroy Osborne. 

THE BOHEMIAN should be on sale every- 
where. Ask your newsdealer for it. If he does 
not keep it, have him order it for you, oR SEND 
10 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION. 
TEN CENTS PER COPY. $1.00 the Year. 

The Bohemian Publishing Co., 
11 Columbia St., Boston, Mass. 


CARMODY’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS. 


THAT’S ALL. 
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HAumphrey’s Corner. 


While 
hey Last 


They go at 


/5e, 


Broken lots of fine colored 
Madras, pleated white Ox- 
fords, white and fancy silk 
bosom Shirts, formerly sold 
at $1.50 and $1.25. 


| Cees 
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Straw Hats at YOUR 
PRICE—yacht and fedora 


shapes. 
$1.50 and $1.25 

qualities, now 715¢ 
$1.00 and 75c 

qualities, now 50c 

You get a new one for 

the price of having the old 
one cleaned. 


Humphrey's 
Broadway and Pine 
St. Louis. 
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own opinion, merely replied: “Well, missus, 
de ways of de Lord am past findin’ out.” 
FF St 

THE THOUGHTFOL GIRL—Madge: “Dolly 
is going somewhere with that young man 
this evening.” Marjorie: “Yes, going to 
sit with him inthe hammock. Right after 
dinner she went upstairs and put on a dark 
shirt-waist.—Fortland Oregonian. 





“The Mosher Books.” 





quantity that these publications 
stand at the head of American 
book-making. 

“As gifts, books are always appro- 
priate for Weddings, Engagements, 
Birthdays or other occasions,” and THE 
MOSHER Books offer in various special 
sets suitably put up in cabinet style 
boxes, something quite out of the ordi- 
nary. Prices for these special sets are 
from $2.25 to $25.00. Single volumes 
can also be had on Imperial Japan 
vellum, limited to a very few copies, 
numbered signed by the publisher. 
ranging in price from $2.50 to $30.00, 

A complete DESCRIPTIVE LIST of 
68 pages, choicely printed in red and 
black, will be sent to any address, post 
paid, on application. 


| is by their quality and not from 





THOMAS B, MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE, 
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= HIGH-CLASS 
ix orsss Races | | 
i Delmar Race Track, | 
EACH DAY, COMMENCING AT 2:30 P. M. 
ADMISSION, INCLUDING GRAND STAND, $1.00. 


OLIVE ST., SUBURBAN AND PAGE AVE. LINES DIRECT TO THE GRAND STAND. 
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BY W. B. S. would barey ae ee i 0 v8 THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL. 
railroad travel will be distributed along the 
When asked in nineteen hundred four, east and south sides and through a north $6.00 COME AND LOOP THE LOOP. 
Why I’m leaving my abode, tna, : 
The answer ‘‘Tour le Monde’”’ shall be ond somth Comet ap Two Performances Daily, Rain or Shine, 


Cars can run in both directions on 


“By way of Skinker Road.” ae aie ts Re é 4 ti a 
i i : 
Se ae ane aa ae incinna 1 ALMONT AND DUMONT, 


Around the world viaSkinker Road! The quadruple, circuit. The Missouri Pacific, RIG 6 nee ropa si 
nstrumenta ussars, 


geography of the World’s Fair has taken the Frisco and the Iron Mountain already AND RETURN anaaue } 
definite form and shape. It isa mile wide enter the site by double tracks from the BIG FOUR, JULY 26 ‘ R ae " 
north and south, a mile and three-quarters south and may be accommodated there with wee rae ’ . — fv A pas ; uggling Specialty. 

long from east to west. Catlin Tract isa terminals between that point of entrance Sickeb cilce. Mtdaene atid Cliastaut ot. aE RIGINAL ROZINOS—WALLY 








Eccentrics Supreme of Two Continents, 


THE NEWSBOYS’ QUINTETTE. i 





closed incident. It has vanished from the and Skinker Road. The Wabash can de- 
Exposition map. Skinker Road comes into liver World’s Fair travel at De Balivere 





great prominence. It is no longer the alley Road, within a few hundred feet of the park, $20 00 NAT WILLS, ih 
with a mile of Exposition back gates. It cide entrance. The Rock Island can un- ” Monologist and Singer. 
is the main avenue on which the World’s i kink —AND— 
joad at both Forsyth Junction and Skinker 8 ® $ 
Fair must front. It will be the artery Road. Atlantic City LOCKHART’S TRAINED ELEPHANTS. 
through which the human current of all The Belt road is now in the grading stage ADMISSION TO GROUNDS FREE. 
nations will throb, month after month, south of Clayton with the western boundary And Return. PAVILION 10c and 25c. RESERVED SEATS 50e 





“beginning not later than May 1, 1904, and of the World’s Fair almost insight. Bya 
ending not later than December 1, 1904.” — spur of a mile or so it can put down material July 17 and 35, August 7 and 14. 
The World’s Fair builders constructed, forthe Agricultural and Horticultural and 


in their minds, a magnificent approach on other buildings, where it is wanted, west of 
the north. They designed that multitudes Skinker Road, and can bring the thousands 
should come down from Delmar boulevard of car loads of exhibits to the doors of those 





and enter a plaza 600 feet wide and 1,500 departments. It can, during the Fair, The Finest Garden in the U. S. 
feet long, leading between double avennes handle the consignments of live stock at the ROUTE. AFTERNOON AND NIGHT 
of well-grown trees to the great lagoon with sheds. It can even reach Skinker Road . 
the grand basin, the terraces, the cascades and deliver in the heart of the show the 6 THE MARTELLAS, SHARP AND 
‘ : a et ickets FLAT, RAMSA AND ARNO, D’ARVILLE 
and the architecture of Art Hill beyond. visitors from the Burlington, the Missouri, SISTERS, ZOE MATHEWS, HENDRIX 
Indispensable to this approach was Catlin Kansas & Texas, and the East side systems. d Ch S AND PRESCOTT. 
Tract. But the plan had its serious draw- That great bugbear, the transportation Broadway an estnut St. FREE ATTRACTIONS. 
to daltnin tet can "Soba eee en ee ee eee OB ADDRESS GRENADA AND FEDORA, BAUER’S OR- | 
eliver to and take from that single pre-exposition and exposition periods. is C. L. HILLEARY, A. G. P. A. CHESTRA AND ORCHESTRION. 


approach, grand though it was in architec- shifting of one-third of the construction and 
tural conception, 100,000 people in an hour? of two-thirds of the travel to the line of ST. LOUIS. 
What would have happened with 200,000 Skinker Road, furnishes the solution. One BEAUTIFUL 
visitors bent on reaching this entrance or will be able to go to the Fair, ride around it BEAVER LINE. el m a 
exit in sixty minutes? The problem of and through ‘it, and have the choice of 
transportation of people grew more difficult twenty entrances covering three full miles of Every Night at 8:15; Sat. Mat. at 2:30. 
with study so long as this plan of one grand Exposition frontage. It will be a double ekewen emaueae 
entrance was under consideration. But front on Skinker Road. For nearly a mile satis ” 
that plan has b i -holed with i ildi ibit 
now that plan has been pigeon-holed wi Foreign and State buildings and exhibi BOH EMIAN GIRL. 
Scenic Railway—OJd Mill Wheel—Steeple- 
chase—New Midway—Restaurant in Delmar Cot- 








other ideas suggested and turned down palaces will line both sides. Along Skinker 
through force of circumstances over which Road will be the life of the Fair. 





the Exposition Compeny had 20 control. When the Louisiana Purchase Company : tage—Band Concerts Daily Except Saturday. 
Possession of the Catlin Tract would have was organized, a year ago in May, Colonel : 
: @ Reserved seats at C. & A. R. R. Ticket Office. 
to two steam railroads and a street railroad. the Board of Directors and announced: All European Points. 
: : nee t Servi all classes 
Without the Catlin Tract that front has not ” We want such an Exposition that when a Lowest aot one Eee ¢ - ce A THE TELEPHONE GIRL. 
a foot of public approach. It is a line man has gone in at one end and come out of MAX cCHUEE CE. Caen! a. western sg t, wane see Cam. 





bounded from end to end by private prop- the other he will have seen all there is 
erty. The World’s Fair must front east, worth seeing in a trip around the world.” 
south and west and, above all, on Skinker The Colonel’s idea is working out. 
Road. There will be in the concessions that which, 

A minor fraction of the attendance will with the exhibits and the buildings, will 
come by way of the walks and drives of make a visit to this World’s Fair truly a 
Forest Park and central plaza from the side. «Toyr le Monde,” and it will be “via Skinker 
A street car line will continue to handle Roaq.” 
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A HOT NIGHT. 


BUHLER-KEMBLE-RISING 


some thousands by way of the Lindell et ; World’s Fair Stock Company. 
pavilion loop. But the great majority, Sunday-school teacher: “And so Lot’s wife BB bocce pita taacages gs iy ot ig 
three-fourths of the visitors, will enter from was turned to salt. Can any one tell why?” siniap geen sata are » 2:0, 
the south and by way of Skinker Road. Wicked Willy (from the rear): “She was TEN NIGHTS 

Picturesque effects may have sustained too fresh.”—Haivard Lampoon. NEXT —IN 00 M NEXT 
some loss on the north, but the transporta. FF BAR-RC ites ay 





tion problem has been solved by this wide Best Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


















































COMMUNICATIONS. clay. Can’t you prevail upon the wealthy 
men to send out a Souvenir Album which 


will at least redeem St. Louis, if not the 
State, in the eyes of these people? These 
To the Editor of the Mirror: people are far behind us, but how can we 
Owing to the frontispiece of your valuable convince them, except in black-and white? 
paper, I believe, if my prose is not of atoo I have found less refinement, less tact and a 
much broken English, the followingremarks smaller amount of general knowledge of 
would find hospitality in its columns. things as they really are, and more assur- 
One paragraph in the July l0thissueof ance inthe discussion of them, in Massa- 
the MrrRor, is entitled, “As Man Moves chusetts, Connecticut, New York and Ohio, 
Upward.” I agree that animals are much than I dreamed possible in Arkansas. The 
superior to human beings in many instants, postmaster I mention was a neighbor and 
but I do not think that we have gained as friend of McKinley and was at the nomina- 
much as the said paragraph says, by losing tion in St. Louis and ought to know some- 
those senses that ourancestors may have had thing of the eity. I want himto read your 
and replacing them by a more developed in- paper. I inclose a copy of one of the daily 
telligence. I rather think that humanity papers of this town, andI venture to say 
has lost a good deal of opportunities to you will find as much crimein it as is chron- 
develop the mind through a neglect of those icled in a day in St. Louis. I have said 
very natural senses. enough to convince you that ! am real mad, 
Now, what has humanity been taught for and the half has not been told. 
more than a hundred generations? “Do as Will say, with“Josiah Allen’s Wife,” you’ve 
your superior, elder brother, teacher, etc. got the “pans and the intellect.” For the 
It is for your own benefit; never stop to sake of the State, city and yourself, do 





WE ARE WARNED. 





think; they know better and they do think something. Beseechingly, 

for you.” Inore word, obey until you can Elelo 

command. YOUNGSTOWN OHIO, July 11th, 1902, 
Such a system has killed energy in mil- x J 


lions of people for each generation, because CALVARY CEMETERY. 


it kills the personal initiative, and the per- 
sonal initiative will be the sole savior of 


humanity, as it has always been. Without 
it, we would not be in existence. tinue the wholly truthful exposition of facts 
, 


At St. Pierre, the savants could have Concerning the gang of soulless grafters at 
said: “Let us follow the birds; it will be present mismanaging the affairs {of Calvary 
But could they, when the interest Cemetery? Every word in the article, in the 
edition of July 10th, is absolutely and un- 
qualifiedly true, and the halt has not been 





To the Editor a the Mirror: 
Will the editor of the MIRROR please con- 


wiser.” 
of commerce is the only “soul” for which 
humanity lives nowadays? We know the 


rest. Bed. told. ‘ 
Sr. Louts, July 13, 1902. In 1890, my father left $300 to the 
ws Calvary Cemetery Associat‘on, the interest 


to be used in keeping his burial lotin re- 
spectable condition, although,when purchas- 
To the Editor of the Mirror: ing 30 square feet for $1,200 cash, he was 
You will find,under separate cover,acheck told the Association would care for the lot per 
for one year’s subscription for your paper, petually, without further expense,—$1,200 
the MiRxRoR Should the amount be wrong for this small plot, $133!4 per square foot, 
please let me know. How earnestly I wish about the price of property on the corner of 
I had ten times the amount tospare! I Broadway and Olive street. But then the 
would send it with the names of some people Association would care for the lot always, 
whom I have met during the past few keep it sodied, watered, cut the grass and 
months, that, by reading your paper, they repair the roads. The $300 bequeathed 
might be brought to realize their ignorance the Association was turned over to them, at 
on a subject they do not hesitate to discuss his death, with the understanding that the 
and criticise. My husband’s business has interest should be used in protecting and 
taken us through a great portion of the improving his burial place. They accepted 
East this summer, and everywhere we find iton these conditions. Inside a year the 
that the idea of St. Louis presuming tohave lot was overgrown with a crop of rank 
a “Worlds Fair” is a rich joke. We are weeds and wild grass (very little grass. ) 
continually asked about the James boys, and Complaints being made at the office, we 
when we mention the superiority of service were informed the cemetery could not 
in every line of business over the service in devote all of its attention to one lot. Oa ap- 
the East, we are considered plain liars. If peal to the President, Mr. Lucas, that 
we mention any of our magnificent churches official expressed his regrets at his inability 
or other buildings we are laughed at. to extend relief, stating he was obliged to 
Last week, in the town of Hamilton, Ohio, employ gardeners himself, to keep the 
a relative of my husband gave a breakfast Lucas lot in condition. Mr. Edward Martin, 
for me and, positively, some of the guests the Vice-President, was next appealed to. 
were surprised to find I knew howtocon- He opined the amount of interest was 
duct myself at a table with a cover on it, rather small compensation for the care of a 
and one of them was graceless enough to thirty-foot lot, notwithstanding many of the 
say that she had a friend whose business low-owners were, and still are, paying 
compelled him to move to St. Louis, and gardeners adjacent $10 per annum, to give 
she “felt so sorry for his family, for unless excellent attention to lots, including flowers 
he sent them East they would receive no in the spring. The Vice-President failed 
education.” Upon inquiry I found thatthe to figure $18 per annum interest on $300 
family were living on Cates avenue, yet had as sufficient extra compensation. 
never written one word to change these This spring our lot resembled the rear 
opinions. The State of Missouri isout of end of a country graveyard. The Associa- 
the question. They simply will not listen tion has the $300 and $216 in interest, 
to any description of it. I have been told (that is, ifthey have not given it to the 
by three different people, a school teacher, “orphans,”) and it is safe to say $5 have 
a postmaster (and prospective Congressman) not been expended upon that lot in the past 
and a judge, that people in Missouri ate twelve years. 


POOR OLD ST. LOUIS. 
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BIG FOUR 
TRAINS 


—-TO— 
CINCINNATI, 
NEW YORK, 


—_AND— 


BOSTON. 





LOOK AT THE SCHEDULE. 


Leave St. Louis 8:30 am 12:00 Noon 8:06 pm 11:30 pm 
Arrive Indianapolis 2:50 pm 6:10 pm 4:05 ain 7:25 am 
** Cincinnati 6:00 pm 9:05 pm 7:30am 10:55 am 
“Cleveland 10:20 pm 1:40 am 2:30 pm 2:55 pm 
“Buffalo 2:55 am 6:18am 7:25 pm 7:25 pm 
‘© New York 2:55 pm 6:00 pm 7:50 am 7:50 am 
‘** Boston 4:55 pm 9:03 pm 10:10 am 10:10 am 


THROUGH SLEEPER AND DINING CARS. 
Big Four Ticket Office, Broadway and Chestout St. 


C. L. HILLEARY, A. G. P. A,, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





















SUMMER TOURISTS 


“THE ONLY WAY" 








PLAN NOW 
FOR COLORADA 


To Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo 


ROUND TRIP LIMIT OCT, 31, 


AUGUST I! 110 14, 
AUGUST 23. 24. 


Only $21.00 
Only $15.00 


BB <r ae 

GLENWOOD SPRINGS, SALT LAKE, BLACK HILLS, YELLOWSTONE PARK 

and PACIFIC COAST, proportionately low rate excursiuns during many periods of the 

Summer. Make inquiries. 

With its various main lines through the West—to Denver, Billings, and St. Paul 

—the Burlington offers the greatest variety of Summer tours, embracing the entire scope 
of Rocky Mouatain scenery through Colorado and Yellowstone Park. 

Describe your proposed trip and let us advise you the least cost, sending you free ou: Special 


Summer Publications. 
City Ticket Office, S. W. Cor. Broadway and Olive St, General Passenger Agent, 604 Pine St. 


Burlington 


Houte 








JULY 14 ro SI. 
AUGUST 15 ro 22. 


Only $26.50 
Only $19.00 


FROM 





ST. LOUIS 
MISSOURI RIVER 
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Mine is only the experience of many 
others, who, like myself, dislike the publicity 
of airing their grievances. It remains for 
you publishers to exploit the shortcomings 
ofa gang of grafters of sacred, fiduciary 
trusts. 

The only excuse for the existence of 
Calvary Cemetery Association, as it is 
organized to-day, is to supply soft jobs and 
good salaries to a lot of “has beens.” 
Orphans! My eye! Kenrick provided for 
the orphans, and liberally, as the great, 
good man he was. It does not remain for 
these hirelings to provide for the orphans. 
What becomes of all the interest money, 
the grave-digging money, the masonry 
money, (No monument can be erected 
without employing the “Association” to 
erect the foundation,) the disinterring 
money, the undertakers’ money, and the 
hundred and other sources of revenue 
money? Do the orphans get it? Ask the 
orphans. Jno. Brown. 

St. Louts, July 17th, 1902. 

Fe Ft 
THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 





="Who has not heard of the Indian Terri- 
tory, of its rapid growth in wealth and popu- 
lation, of its rich, fertile soil, its beautiful 
rivers and streams and its delightful climate? 
It is no longer what it used to be. It is 
slowly slipping out of the grasp of the cat- 
tle-baron, and being transformed into a 
cultured, true American commonwealth, 
with rapidly growing towns and villages, with 
churches and schools and with thousands of 
contented, thrifty and prosperous farmers. 
There fare rolling prairies, marvelously rich 
bottom-lands, vast stretches of beautiful 
timber-land, and valuable, unexplored min- 
eral deposits. Coal mines are being de- 
veloped and the railroads are building and 
extending in every direction. The Indian 
Territory now contains twenty towas of 
more than one thousand population, and two 
towns of five thousand population each. 
Banks and newspapers can be found in al- 
most every one of the more important 
towns. Immigration is large and promises 
to increase still more within the next few 
months. Business-men, bankers, farmers 
and professional men are heading towards 
the Territory, and convincing themselves of 
its superior attractions and advantages 
as afuture home and field of enterprise. 
Persons with brain and brawn will make no 
mistake in going there; they can find oppor- 
tunities everywhere. Toe Indian Territory 
is well-watered; there are many rivers and 
streams; springs are abundant, and the far- 
mer can raise anything that is adapted to the 
temperate zone. Wheat, corn and cotton 
are raised extensively and bringing immense 
yields. There are competent authorities 
who stoutly maintain that the agricultural 
possibilities of the Indian Territory are 
much better than those of Oklahoma. 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas is now 
running low-rate excursions to the Territory 
on the first and second Tuesday of every 
month, with liberal stop-over privileges to 
home-seekers. Valuable information re- 
garding the LIadian Territory, its towns, 
lands, rivers, timber and various other 
resources will be furnished on application at 
the office of the company. Remember that 
the domain of the Indian is she coming State, 
and that there are already 400,000 white 
men within its boundaries. 

FF 

HEREDITY—"“Do you believe in heredity?” 
“Certainly; I know a barber who has three 
little shavers.” —Ex, 
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BEST REACHED VIA THE 





MISSOURI PACIFIC RY. 


OBSERVATION PARLOR CAFE DINING CARS MEALS A LA CARTE 
AND PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS WITH ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND FANS. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE. NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CALIFORNIA. 





LOW EXCURSION RATES. 


Ticket Office, S. E. Cor. Sixth and Olive. 








OF ST. LOUIS. 


CAPITAL he a ne aire aon 
SURPLUS Ne a es i . ° 


OFFICERS. 


C. H. HUTTIG, President. 
W. B. WELLS, Vice-President. 


DIRECTORS. 


G. W. GALBREATH 
C. H. HUTTIG. 
JNO. N. DRUMMOND. 


JNO. S. DUNHAM. 
GEO. T. CRAM. 
J. B. Ms KEHLOR. 


STATEMENT JULY § 16, 
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The Third National Bank 


$2,000,000.00 


G. W. GALBREATH, Cashier. 
J. R. COOKE, Ass’t Cashier. 


H. F. KNIGHT. 
P. A. VALENTINE. 
THOS. WRIGHT. 


1902. 


RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 

Ti OTG OU RN ox cvoncmst ence ssasnansnses sovvenes $12,145,519.84 | Capital Stock... .ceecs-cscssessssrsssssessnssesseseseeeeessp 2,000,000.00 
U. S. Bonds at par.........-ccccsesecsenscccesee: cxceeeeeeee 2,096,800 00 | Surplus..........ocreccecere:sceneennnnn ssseseneennnansscescsssnsecen 1,000,000.00 
Other Stocks and Bonds........-0.....0000-------- 1,082,887.68 | Undivided Profits.................... 218,394 45 
Banking Howse..................cccce:-sscsssasessee senaeaatidas 200,000.00. | Reserve for Taxes........sccesecscesceseesssecsnceserceesees 20,000.00 
a a eee a ick oss seciaccateneunenasena elas 11,000.00 | Circulation ................2.------.-ccccscccssssscccsscseersesenee 2,988,000 00 
Cash and Sight Exchange........... 6,064,708 54 | Deposits .......... ane Eis call 16,374,521.61 

$21,600, 916.06 $21,600, 916.06 


Ite 


1,000,000.00 


W. B. WELLS, 
G. W. BROWN. 
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He's ALL RicHT.—Airst Congressman: Far From ItT—Giri with the Gibson-girl 
“You have voted against every measure that neck: “Fan Billiwink has begun to show 
was for the best interests of the nation. her age, hasn’t she?” Girl with the Julia 
What will you say to your constituents when Marlowe dimple: “I should say not. She’s 
Second Congressman: “Say? begun totry to hide it.”—Chicago Tribune. 

et 
Society Stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


you get home?” 
I’ll tell ’em I’ve got an appropriation for 
Mud Creek.— New York Weekly. 


THE SEQUEL: “Have you ‘The Transgres- 
sion of an Angel’?” inquired a demure 
young woman of aclerk in a certain book- 
store. “No, miss,” responded the solemn- 
faced clerk, “but we have the sequel to it. 
“What is the book?” inquired the woman. 
“¢The Heavenly Twins,’ ” said the clerk.— 
New York Evening Sun. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 





The Chicago crowd of manipulators made 
things decidedly more interesting in the past 
week. After retiring from their corn deal, 
which does not appear to have been very 
profitable, they went to work with a vim, 
and succeeded in lifting the level of almost 
the entire stock-list. Odd, low-priced stocks 
were especially prominent in the upward 
movement. Better crop and strike news 
were cited as encouraging factors and as 
justifying a resumption of bull activity. The 
sudden and rapid advance attracted many 
outsiders, and commission houses smiled 
and reported a gradually enlarging volume 
of orders. For two days in succession, 
daily transactions went beyond the 1,000,000 
share level, sales, in some instances, mount- 
ing up to more than 100,000 shares. At this 
writing, the belief is strong that the bull 
leaders intend to continue their efforts, and 
to establish a new top-level for their speci- 
alties. There may be, and undoubtedly is, 
some ground for such a belief. As stated 
in these columns last week, it is likely that 
the cliques have arrived at the conclusion 
that everything looks promising and pro- 
pitious for the inauguration of a bull move- 
ment, and that there is no reason to wait 
any further. Preparations may have been 
made, important promises may have been 
exchanged, and developments may have 
taken place which favor the theory that 
there will be no disturbance in money or 
foreign exchange markets for sometime to 
come. 

The market is not controlled by the pub- 
lic. It never is after a protracted spell of 
dullness and see-sawing prices. The 
public only buys when stocks have risen 
from 5 to 10 points. The public does 
not buy cheap stocks; it invariably buys 
dear stocks. It always acts on the prin- 
ciple that the higher a stock goes, the 
more likely it is that it will go still higher, 
and that the lower it goes, the more likely it 
is that it will go still lower. Logic of this 
kind may be asinine, but it goes in Wall 
street. And it generally results in the 
accumulation of big profits first, and still 
bigger losses afterwards. Wall street relies 
on this strongly-developed disposition of the 
public for its bread and butter. The ex- 
perienced manipulator knows every whim 
and frailty of the public mind. He knows 
what suckerdom will, or will not do. He 
knows when to begin and when to stopa 
movement in stocks. The public is essen- 
tial tothe success of an upward or down- 
ward movement. Without the public, the 
New York stock exchange might as well 
close up shop. 

The present time cannot be regarded as 
favorable for the successful engineering of a 
bull campaign. While crops look very 
promising, and prosperity continues unabat- 
ed, the horizon is not very clear. For this 
reason, outsiders should be cautious; they 
should not allow themselves to be carried 
off their feet by specious reasoning and 
promises emanating from Wall street. Pur- 
chases should be conducted discriminately. 
This is notime for “loading up” with any 
old stock, on any old margin. People who 
wish to speculate at the present time should 
be able to protect their deals with ample 
funds, and should confine themselves to 
stocks which have not as yet been boomed 
to death. Some of the stocks mentioned 
here last week have risen quite sharply in 
in the past few days, and may still be 
bought on all moderate declines. There is 
also reason to believe in an advance in all 


Gould stocks, especially Missouri Pacific 
and Cotton Belt preferred and common. St. 
Paul common, Southern Pacific and Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas are likewise worthy 
of attention. Thecoal stocks should im- 
prove considerably after the settlement of 
the coal-strike, especially Reading and 
Erie. 

United States Steel stocks rallied in 
Sympathy with the rest of the list and on 
the publication of a bullish statement by 
Chas. M. Schwab. There can be no doubt 
that everything is being done to enthuse the 
public and to made it partia] to purchases of 
steel shares. There are large syndicate 
holdings overhanging the market which are 
waiting for an opportunity to be dumped on 
the market. It is quite likely that the syn- 
dicate-managers will succeed in lifting 
prices inthe near future. They rely on 
record-breaking earnings and “general pros- 
perity” to pull them out of a bad hole. 

Considering the extent of the rise in 
Atchison common, the preferred acted 
rather disappointingly. As a sure 5 
per cent dividend-payer, it should be 
quoted atabout 110 or 115. If the common 
may be regarded as a safe 4 per cent 
dividend-payer, or as holding out promise 
of a larger dividend soon, then the pre- 
ferred should be gilt-edged, and prove a 
choice purchase for investors. With a tre- 
mendous corn crop assured, Atchison earn- 
ings will be increased still more, and the 
company will be able to spend more for im- 
provements and, at the same time, to put the 
common on a 5 per cent basis. As 
Atchison stockholders have been generously 
treated in the past three years, they may 
justifiably continue to harbor optimistic 
expectations regarding dividend-payments. 

There is an interesting contest going on 
for control of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company. Gates fand his coterie of gam- 
blers are trying to obtain a list of stockhold- 
ers through legal process. They are under 
the impression that they already own, or 
will be able to get control of, a majority of 
stock outstanding. Colorado Fuel & Iron is 
running a close race to Tennessee Coal & 
Iron these days. It is getting notorious for 
its antics, and achieving quite an unenviable 
reputation. Some time ago, they passed the 
dividend on the common stock, for, presum- 
ably, stock-jobbing purposes, and tactics of 
this kind will be resorted to again in the 
future, whenever circumstances should, in 
the opinion of manipulating insiders, re- 
quire it. 

Lately published statements about copper 
conditions and copper earnings make what 
they generally call “mighty interesting read- 
ing.” The figures given out by the officials 
of the State of Montana are anything but 
reassuring for holders of copper shares. 
There may be reason to hope for improve- 
ment soon, in view of the industrlal revival in 
Europe, but, for the time being, earnings of 
copper mines are atalow ebb and amply 
justify cuts in dividen’s. The Amalgamated 
Copper Company is hardly earning its 
dividend on the stock, and has been taught 
a lesson that will not soon be forgotten. Its 
efforts to maintain copper prices and to 
monopolize the trade, proved a most humili- 
ating and most disgraceful fiasco. 

The bond market is very quiet and un- 
interesting. Yet there are many issues of 
good mortgage securities which should be 
worth more than current quotations. Some 
bonds are materially cheaper than stocks. 
Atchison adjustment 43, Norfolk & Western 
4s, Central of Georgia first, second and 
third income 5s, Chesapeake & Ohio 4s, 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 


CAPITAL, - $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS, - - - $1,000,000.00 


H, A, FORMAN, President, EDWARD A, FAUST, Vice Prest. DAVID SOMMERS, 2d Vice Prest. 
G, A. W. AUGST, Cashier, VAN L,. RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier 
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BEF Interest Paid on Time Deposits “Qagy 


Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. 


‘SE.COR. FOURTH & OLIVE ST. 


RF Sole Agents North German-Lloyd S. S. Line. “Qygy 
R= +++ +++ + + + + + + + + + + + 
TRUST 


LINCOL CO. 


SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


PAYS Do’ INTEREST 


ON REGULAR CHECK ACCOUNTS, 
(Credited Monthly. ) 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $3,500,000 
=== == 
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STATEMENT OF THE 


(ierman Savings Institution, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


July 16, 1902. Organized 1853. 





ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Loans and Discounts - $4,679,733 35| Capital Stock - - .- § 250,000.00 
Real Estate - - - -« 123,000 00|Surplus - - - - - 350,000 00 
St. Louis City and other Bonds 932,680.00 | Undivided,Profts - - - 152,430 75 
Cash x - . - - 1,081,224.86 | Reserve for interest - - 15,000 00 
_____| Deposits - - - - - 6,049,207.46 











$6,816,638 21| $6,816,638 21 


JOHN WAHL, President. RICHARD HOSPES, Cashier. 


WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 
300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


Kansas & Texas, first and second 4s and 
Reading and Erie 4s may be regarded as 
tempting purchases. Louisville & Nashville 
unified 4s are also too low; they are worth 
as much as Rock Island 4s. 





ST. LOUIS. 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 








Dullness inthe local market continues. 
Brokers report small business. Old favor- 
ites are being neglected and small, tired-out 
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St. Louis Union Trust Co. 
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- Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$9,000.000.00. 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
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GUY P. BILLON, 


BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, ROOM 208. 
Dealer in Municipal, Local and all Investment Securities. Railroad of Commerce has firmed up a little, but is 


Stocks and Bonds a specialty. Buys and sells for cash or carries on 


margin. Negotiates loans on Real Estate and other Securities. 













































































Local Stocks and Bonds. TRUST STOCKS. 
ted for the MrrRoR by Guy P. Billon Par | Last Dividend 
eumicea Bond Broker, 421 Olive street. val.; Per Cent. Price. 
T. LOUIS BONDS. PS ee ee Se Sa oe 176 —177 
eS eae ae 217 —218 
Coup.|When Due.| Quoted. | Lincoin...............| 100)June,’02,2 Qy|268 — 
a Valley....... = ae 2% Qy be = 
Se ea | co t. Louis Union.. onsolidated...)375 —3 
Gas Co. (Gld) # | JD |June 1 eee iso | Title Trust ....... 100|June,"02 1%Oy|119 —120 
Park 6 apt 10. 19061110 —111 | Mercantile 100| July, 02,1 Mo|424 —425 
srewats isn Sos 7D re 25 1907/102%—1033, | Missouri Trust.../ 100) ...... 0 Nici Sete 0 122 —123 
enewal (gl 3 AO ‘apl 10, p= ee Ek, | 209 —210 
“ ae 3 D Dec, 2 
. oe j J July 1,1918\111°—112 | STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS. 
SS) Bek Po sgh i : 
“ oe" 2 MS |June2, oat ‘oupons. Fi 
“ ster.£ aos” MN |Nov 2, 1911/107 —108 se Price. 
«"“(gid) 4 | MN [Nov I. 1912/1074 -108% | Ta es # Gg 
- i AO io 1, 1913) 1075—110 <5" laine “Tey 1912/1097 22303" 
“s “ 4 J D June i, 1914)109 --110 Citizens’ 20s 6s ad J & j 1907/108 —109 
“ “ 3.65) M rd 1, 1915}10# —105 jeierca Ave... Dec. *88 | 
* oo) FA Aug 1, 1918 1024-105 fie Ss | M&NS [1905105 —i07 
Interest to seller. Lindell 20sfs ... ... F&A _ /1911/106 —107 
Total debt about ............----eseee-0 $ 18,856,277 | Comp.Heig’tsU.D.6s|) J& J {19131115 —116 
Assessment __........----- w--+-_ 352,521,650 do Taylor Ave.6s|) J&J_ (|1913/115 —116 
ST. JOSEPH, Mo., Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-1)s... M&N 896105 —106 
Funding 6. ...... FA |Aug 1, 1903/104%—!0534 | People’s.. .......... ... |Dec.’89, 50c EE a 
* ...| FA |Feb 1, 1921/1€2 = = ph me Fag 20s... pa 44 — = = 
ib.4s 10- D |June, 1920)10* — ° ‘; See aa 
aes eee ie Aol 1, 1914/10 —106 | St.L, & BE. St. L....... Monthly 2 1 — .... 
a 4 5-20...| MS |Mar 1, 1918/102 —103 do Ist 6s. ............ J&J (1925103 —107 
- 4 10-20..| MS |Mar 1, 1918}103 —!05 St. Louis lst 5s 5-20s) M&N /1910/101 —101% 
. 4 15-20..| M S |Mar 1, 1918}104 —105 do Baden-St.L. §s) J&J  |1913)102%—103 
an 4..... ..| MS |Mar 1, 1918}105 —196 RR ae ae 83 — 84 
“ 4 10-20.) J D |July 1, 1919/105 —107 doCon. 5s. ....... F&A |1921/1943,—105% 
” 4 10-20.. June 1, 1920/104 —106 do Cable & Wt.6s.| M&N [1014/1117 — 
5: bs” See J |July 1, 1921/101 -103 do Meramec Rv.6s}) M&N_ /1916)/113%—114 
x panes i. ie | ere ao — = 
NE S BONDS. uthern Ist 6s...... se M&N 4/104 —106 
MIRCEA ERY Th |. eee ee 1903/106 —108 
Wh'n pri do Gen. Mfg. 5s...... F&A (1916/1107 —108 
Due.| = U. D. 25s6s.........| J&D  |1918/120%—121 
| E. St. Louis & Sub.. 51 — 55 
} United fa hoy ‘me a fh hes se - — 
OS | a anne 1913 | 85 — 86 ne Dp. c. ty ye oe OO ig— 88 
pated ain oh ETE 1902 |100 —JO1 | St. Louis Transit......|..................)..... 21 —31% 
Century B ilding 1st 6s.......... 1916 |107 —109 
Century bullae 2d Ge ..... ..-)| 1917} .... — @ INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Commercial Building Ist........ 1907 104 —106 ess 
Consolidated Coal 6s 1911 100 --101 Par Last Dividend i 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10..| 1904 | 99 —If1% val.| Per Cent. Price. 
Kinloch Tel Co. 6s 1st mort.....} 1928 1034 —108%4 — 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s .............----. 1919 1083%—109 
Merchants Bridge 1st mort 6s..| 1929 |116 —116% | American Cent... 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s} 1330 112}4—113 
Mo Electric Lt 2d 6s.. ............. | 1921 |I1S —116 
Miss uri Edison 1st mort 5s...) 1927 | 90 — 92 MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. 1st 5s..| 1996 100 — ...... fens 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s .... | 1914 | 9514— 96 Par |Last Dividend | price 
St Louis Exposition Ist 6s .....| 1912 | 90 —100 val.| Per Cent. 
St. L. Troy & Eastern Ry 6s...) 1919 10% —10+ eat 
Union Dairy Ist Ss. ............-.. 1921 |100 —101 Am,Car-Fdry Co 100/July ’02, % ..| 32 — 33 
Union Trust Building Ist 6s....) 1913 |1014—105 splits pfdj 100|July ’02,1%Qy| 91 — 92 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s.....| 1908 | 73 — 80 | Bell Telephone..| 100)/May.’02,2 Qyj165 —170 
Bonne Terre F.C} 100|May, ’96, 2....... 2— 4 
Central Lead Co 100)/June 02, 44Mo/128 —135 
BANK STOCKS. Cop Cogent come _— peobsnesacest bss 6744— 68 
Par) Last Dividend) 454. Co-sol, Coat. | 10: Jan. ’02 1....... 19 — 19% 
val.| Per Cent. Doe Run Min.Co 10)Mar.’02, %Moj/128 —135 
zz a toe ~ Nov. ’01, 1. .... ot —— 
ee Ae ~ 
American Exch../$*50|June,’02, 3 SA/329 —331 K’ & T. Coal Co.) 100|Feb. 99,127” 48 — 52 
Boatmen’s, ........ 100|June,’02, 34SA|235 —238 | Kennard com.....| 100|Aug 01,10 A/110 —115 
Bremen Sav........ 1OjJan. ’02,6 SA/325 —350 | Kennard pfd .... | 100|Aug. '01,3%SA'1l6 —120 
Fourth National) 100}May, ‘02,5 34/330 —335 | Laclede Gas com) 10)/Mar. ’02, 2.......1 88 — $9 
Franklin ........... 100)June, 01,4 SA/190 —200 | Laclede Gas pfd..| 100)Dec. 01, 24%SA/1083,—109 
German Savings; 100|Jan. 02,6 SA/#30 —450 Mo. Edison pfd..| 100}........................ 4344,— 44 
German-Amer...| 100)Jan. 02,20 S#|775 —825 | Mo, Edison com.| 1(0) ..........-.--.------- 164— 18 
International... 100|Mar. ’02, 1344Qs/(77 —185 | Nat. Stock Yards} 100|Jan. ’02,14%4Qy\100 —101 
Jefferson ............ 100/Jan. ’02,4 SAj|198 —200 Schultz Belting..| 100)Jan. ’02, 2 97 —100 
Lafayette... ....... 100)Jan. ’02,4 SAl325 —S75 | sSimmonsHdwCo| 100/Mar. 02,6 A|158 —160 
Mechanic’s Nat..| 100)Mar. ’€2,2 Qy/|28 295 | Simmons do pfd.| 100/Sept. 02, 34SA|138 —142 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100/Mar. 02,2 Qy|290 —295 | Simmons do 2 p,| 100/Oct. ’01,4¢ SA/138 —142 
Northwestern..... 100/Jan. ’02,4 sA/160 —1l7 St. Joseph L. Co.| 10)Mar. '02,1%Qy| 19 — 21 
Nat. Bank Com...| 100)Mar. ’02,24%Qy|397 —398 St. L. Brew. pfd | £10)Jan. ’00, 2...... £6 —£8 
South Side ....... 100)May. ’02,3 SAj128 —132 S'. L. Brew. com| £10|Jan. 99, 4....... a. oJ? 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk/ 100)Mar. ’02,3 SA/|223 St. L. Cot. Comp} 100/Sept. 94, 4...... | 55 — 65 
Southern com.....| 100)Jan. ’02,3 SA/110 —lIS | St.L. Transfer Co} 100/Feb. ’02,1 Qy|§i3 — 76 
State National.. | 100)/June,’02.3 SA|212 —215 Union Dairy....... 100|Nov. *01,2 Qy/1lS5 —115 
Third National...| 100)Mar. ’02,2 Qy/3l¢ —315 | wiggins Fer. Co.| 100/Apr. 02,2 Qy|600 —Bi 
West’haus Brake} 50/Mar. 01, 7%.....,160 —200 
*Quoted 100 for par. ” NS eeaaetod 47 — 48% 
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holders are letting go. They will be buying 
back again, after a while, at higher prices, 
according to Fourth street gossip. The 
bulls are still confident of a resumption of 
activity and a renewal of the npward move- 
ment. They advise purchases on con- 
cessions. 
St. Louis Transit was quite active in the 
past week. The stock rose to 3034 on fairly 
‘large transactions, and, if what one hears 
is all true, a further advance may be looked 
for. United Railways preferred is dull; it 
is regarded as a bargain at current prices. 
Missouri Edison preferred and common 
showed some life lately, but are as low as 
ever. Many efforts have been made to 
boost these shares, but without success of 
anykind. On every little rise, there is good 
selling. There may be “something doing” 
in them, however, and that before long. 
There has been no change in quotations 
for trust company and bank shares. Bank 


still below 400. Lincoln Trust is also a 
little higher. When thiogs are humming 
again, this stock should make a good record. 

St. Louis bank clearances continue large; 
they showed an increase of more than nine 
per cent last week, compared with the 
corresponding week of 1901. Sterling ex- 
change is firm at $4.8814. 

ea 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 





I. A. H.—Your question is too comprehensive. 
It would require too much space to answer in 
detail. T.,St.L. & W. may be regarded as a 
good stock to hold for a “long pull.” It is 
looked upon with favor by thinking speculators. 
The preferred is especially desirable at current 
prices, Earnings are very satisfactory. Would 
not care tosell either common or preferred ata 
loss, 

B, F.—The St. Louis Catering Company ap- 
pears to be conservatively organized. The peo- 
ple connected with it are good business men, 
and while it has no real estate the cafes consoli- 
dated represent a great earning capacity, shown 
in the records of the past. The shares are 
closely held. It is believed that a large surplus 
can be earned upon the common, Some esti- 
mate it at 15 per cent, at least. 

O. F.—Bank of Commerce has had a natural 
reaction from its recent high level. There has 
been heavy realizing, and it is quite evident that 
weak holders are being forced to let go. Your 
margin is entirely too small; you should have 
kept out of sucha high-priced and erratic stock. 
A fifty-point margin would not be too much on 
stocks of this kind. 

T. J. K.—Gould plans are undoubtedly far- 
reaching. If ithad not been for the Northern 
Securities complications, capital readjustments 
and consolidation would already be in full swing. 
Missouri Pacific isa good stock to hangon to, 
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But do not forget its highly eccentric move- 
ments,and the manipulative cleverness of the 
pool that controls the shares. Cotton Belt pre- 
ferred has considerable intrinsic merit, and does 
not look high at 70, 


et 
Wedding invitations, in correct forms, a 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
100 fine calling cards and engraved copper 
plate; $1.50; 100 cards from your plate, 


$1.00. 
He SF vt 


THE CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY. 





When I was a lad I managed to squirm 

In as office boy for a brokerage firm; ‘ 

I cleaned the rug and the cuspidor, 

And at last bought and sold things on the 
floor— 

I pushed along so successfullee 

That now I am a captain of industree. 


I watched the ticker and I took a chance, 

Now and then, ona slump or a sharp ad- 
vance; 

Things happened, somehow, to turn my 
way, 

And I bought out the brokerage firm one 
day— 

Then I was the firm and the firm was me, 

I’d become a captain of industree. 


I watched my chance and I gobbled blocks 

Of what I knew to be gilt-edged stocks— 

I gobbled stocks wherever I could 

And wrecked roads where it would do me 
good ; 

The money came rolling into me, 

And so I’m a captain of industree. 


I’ve a marble shack on the avenue, 

And a brownstone cottage at Newport, too, 

I’ve a splendid yacht and a private car, 

And my fame’s wherever the railroads 
are— 

I have pulled the strings so successfullee 

That now I’m a captain of industree. 


I have dined where a prince sat downto 
dine, 
And few have wads that are bigger than 
mine; 
I possess two hundred million plunks; 
When I travel I take along eighty trunks— 
Oh, I tell you what, it is great to be 
A glorious captain of industree. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
Fe 
As THEY RECKON TIME—“How long has 
she been on the stage?” “Only about three 
divorces.” —Chicago Record-Herald. 
et 
Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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Protection Against 


CAN BE OBTAINED IN THE 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


—OF THE— 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 


Boxes $5.00 and Upwards Per Annum. ; 


N. W. Cor. 4th and Pine Streets. 
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Fire and Burglars 
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H. Woop, President. 


RicH’D B. BULLOCK, Vice-Prest. 


JEFFERSON BANK, ; 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. - 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable 
in all parts of the world. 


W. E. Bercer, Cashier. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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CRAWFORD’S 


Announce Still Further Reductions for This Week in Their 


Great Midsummer Sale 


READ THE GREAT LIST OF BARGAINS BELOW : 


Lace Deparment Muslin Underwear. White Goods. 


A Word to the Wise is Sufficient 


See the big double window on Washington 
avenue full of laces, worth up to 20c a yard, 


choice at 
5c Yard. 





Embroidery Dept. 


Tail End of the Season. 
$ 3.50 to $5.00 Shirt Waist Patterns for $1.19— 
Only a few left, Point Venice burned-out 
effects; also, fine embroidered, choice of 
what’s left at 


$1.19c Each. 





Handkerchief Dep’t 


15c, 20c and 25c Handkerchiefs, 
GON, ROME ceccc sous * woos 1 GC 
450 dezen Lace “Edge, ‘ealeniineed ‘hee 
stitched, embroidered scalloped, revere, 
Irish point effects—choice of the lot, 


Keep Cool! Japanese Fans at 
exactly half price. 


Boys’ Summer 


Clothing. 


19c for 25c Denim Overalls— 


Ages 2% to 14 Years. 


1,000 pairs of Boys’ Blue Denim Overalls, 
suspender attachment and bib and pock- 
ne aah eee ecec dares aes 19¢ 

Boys’ White and Colored Russian Blouse 
Suits in twenty new styles, ages 24< to 7 
years, our early spring price $1 75— 
WOME ORICON ss orccanindeonsacr cesescsoeneess-eess $1.19 

1,000'pairs Boys’ Washable Pants, ages 3 to 
16 years, come in light and dark colors, 
made of best denim and eo 
choice for .. oan 6 


D. Cr 


For 95c—Women’s Cambric Skirts, umbrella 
ruffle, trimmed with embroidery, made extra 
full—were $1.35. 

For 50c—Women’s Gowns, chemise style, made 
of good quality cambric, extra long and wide 
—were 75c. 

For 25c—Women’s Cambric Drawers, hem- 
stitched umbrella ruffle—were 35c. 

For 29c—Women’s Cambric Corset Covers, 
French style neck and sleeves, trimmed with 
lace—were 39c. 


Hosiery. 


{2 1-2c Ladies’ Fast Black Cotton Hose, 
high spliced heels and toes and double 
soles; also unbleached feet. Cut to 8'4c 

25¢ Ladies’ and Children’s Imported French 
Lisle Thread and Fine Cotton Drop Stitch, 
black and tan, broken lots. Cut to 12!Ac 

$1.50 Ladies’ Imported Fancy French Lisle 
Thread and Black Gauze Lace Instep; 
25 different styles. Cut to 50c 
50c Children’s Imported Lace Lisle Thread, 
black and white ; sizes a little broken. 
Cut to 25c 


Knit Underwear. 


15c and 12}4¢c Women’s Jersey Ribbed Vests, low 

neck, ribbons in neck and arms; black and cream. 
Cut to 746c 

50c Women’s Swiss Ribbed French Lisle Vests, low 

neck, sleeveless and wing sleeves; silk ribbon in neck 
and arms. Cut to 25c 

65c Women’s Jersey-Ribbed French Lisle Thread 

Knee Pants, black, white and cream, French bands. 
Cut to 35c 

15c Children’s Jersey-Ribbed Fine Cotton Vests, low, 
sleeveless and wing sleeves; shaped bodies. Cut to 7c 


Now lJ lIc. 


A big line of White Dotted Leno Lawns, 
were 15c and 17 'éc. 


Now 12%c. 


Heavy warp welt Piques, a bargain for 
separate skirts, were 17 }¢c. 


Now 15c. 


Extra quality Victoria Lawns, 40 inches 
wide, were 20c. 


Now $1.35. 


English Nainsook, 36 inches wide, 12 yards 
to bolt, were $1 80. 


Lawns, Dimities 
And 


Dotted Swisses. 


Better Style at Further Reductions. 


238 pieces fine Dimities and Lawns—all 
these fabrics are new and all desirable 
styles—fast color. Regular 15c quality. 

Sale Price... a wieiieaitiis my. 

175 pieces endeta Irish Seances to 
import, 1646 cents. Our Sale Price, 
to close............ 

25 pieces imported Embroidered Swiss 
Lawn, in bright Leghorn shades only— 
always sold for 25c. Our Sale 
hi eps, SE Ia a 746 cts. 

Dotted Swiss, white ground with fancy 
stripes. Regular 15c quality. To 
ChOBG ncicerenste> ese eel ..614 cts, 

laceried: Dotted Balen. poner oad black 
ground, with white and colored dots. 
Regular 45c quality. Sale Price.......... 25 cts. 

Found in the Dress Goods Aisle. 








With every purchase, no matter how small, a 
ticket, FREE, tothe new West End Heights 
Garden, given by D. Crawford & Co. exclusively, 


awford & Co., 


WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 


PADDLED LRA Sissnstsssessestsns 
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AT HALF:PAST TWO EVERY AFTERNOON 


‘The Meteor’? Leaves Union Station, Saint Louis, for 


Oklahoma, Texas and the Southwest. 


It is a New Train, Equipped with Electric Lights, Electric Fans and Observation Cafe Cars, 
Under the Management of Fred Harvey. 


As the merits of this train become ktetter known, its patronage increases day by day. And deservedly, for, aside 
from the attractiveness of the service, it should be borne in mind that the first railroad to inaugurate 


Observation Cafe Cars from the North and East to Texas, was the 


FRISCO 


SYSTEM — 





TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 








Texas 


10 TEXAS, 


“The Katy Flyer” 


A Strictly Modern Train with Through Sleeping Cars. 







Leaves St. Louis Daily and Sundays too at 8:32 P. M. 
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